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THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN 


A Quarterly Journal of Philosophy 


DEMOCRACY AND THE RULE OF LAW 


Cuar_es N. R. McCoy 


Within the last half century democracy and government according to 
law have come increasingly to be identified in the thought of political 
scientists. Since the substance of political philosophy admittedly derives 
from the great pioneer work of Aristotle, political scientists have made 
some efforts to read in Aristotle either a prophecy of this identification 
of democracy and the rule of law or an announcement of it. But no 
great effort was required. Two reasons at least may account for the 
ease and surety with which this interpretation of Aristotle has been 
made. First of all, Aristotle in his Politics contrasts rule according to 
law with rule by one best man; this opposition might lead one to con- 
clude that the rule of law is possible only under the rule of the many. 
Secondly, the new historical spirit is apt to be misled in rendering judg- 
ment upon ages in which our modern historical relativism was unknown ; 
and the rendering of judgments on matters of political doctrine is com- 
plicated by the widely held opinion that democracy is somehow the 
unique political expression of cultural relativity. Thus, if the historical 
sense suggests to us that no one could really believe in eternal truths or 
universal values, or that at least such belief is intelligible only when 
considered as one of the phenomena of culture belonging to a particular 
environment, it suggests to us further that every great thinker must 
fundamentally have spoken in behalf of democracy. This approach to 
the history of ideas has had the absurd result that scholars have hailed 
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even Machiavelli as a great lover of the people, of liberty, and of 
democracy.! It has also been suggested that the inevitability of demo- 
cracy is such that Hitler’s Nazi state could not escape the implications 
of democracy.2 In this approach to the history of ideas we have the 
clue to the modern interpretation of Aristotle’s doctrine of constitution- 
alism, which seeks the foundation of that doctrine in the notion of a 
growing popular wisdom that determines from one historical epoch to 
another the ideals and aims of society. Professor Sabine well illustrates 
this manner of understanding Aristotle. Doubtless having in mind 
Aristotle’s introduction into Western philosophy of the distinction 
between speculative and practical science, Professor Sabine understands 
this advance over Plato’s idealism to involve the supposition that the 
customs of a people must be the ultimate measure of practical action; 
Aristotle had found the Platonic concern with the claims of the wise 
man to be a wholly academic preoccupation and had moved on to seek 
political ideals in the analysis and description of actual constitutions. 
Consequently, “Aristotle accepted the point of view that in any good 
state . . . the law must be the ultimate sovereign and not any person 
whatsoever.’’® Professor Michael Foster also seems to understand 


1JIn the posthumously published The Myth of the State (Yale Univ. Press, 
1946), the late Ernst Cassirer properly convicts those scholars who have 
attempted to rehabilitate Machiavelli. See also my “The Place of Machiavelli 
in the History of Political Thought,” American Political Science Review, 
August, 1943. 

2 Charles E. Merriam, What Is Democracy? (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1941). 
Professor Merriam writes (p. 7): “Even those who are hacking at democracy 
cannot escape its implications.. In Germany and Italy ... why do they not 
abolish the vote? Why do they not abolish the forms of representation and 
consultation? Why do they profess their solicitous regard for reflecting the 
people’s will and interest? Why does Hitler speak of a ‘true Germanic 
democracy’?” (Permission to quote from What Is Democracy? has kindly 
been granted by the publisher.) 

3 George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York: Holt, 1937) 
p. 93. It is only fair to point out that what chiefly distinguishes Professor 
Sabine’s presentation of the political theory of Aristotle is an ambiguity which 
serves to turn Aristotle’s doctrine toward the point of view from which Pro- 
fessor Sabine avowedly writes his history. The reader is informed in the 
Preface that the history of political theory is to be presented from the point 
of view of a “sort of social relativism.” Professor Sabine observes that “as 
for values, they appear to the author to be always the reaction of human 
preference to some state of social and physical fact; in the concrete they are 
too complicated to be generally described even with so loose a word as utility 
ae To write the whole history of Western political theory from the point of 
view of this sort of social relativism is probably a greater task than a careful 
scholar ought to have attempted” (ibid., p. viii; italics mine). That indeed it is 
rather an impossible task Professor Sabine proceeds to prove by the number 
of inconsistencies into which he falls in presenting Aristotle’s doctrine. Having 
written quite absolutely that “Aristotle accepted the point of view that in 
any good state the law must be the ultimate sovereign and not any person what- 
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Aristotle’s fundamental political doctrine to be that mankind experiences 
a genuine growth in the knowledge of the end and purpose of society.* 
This view Professor Foster contrasts with Plato’s doctrine “that scien- 
tific knowledge makes a man superior to rules; so that if a man fully 
understood the principles underlying legislation, he would be superior 
to the written laws in which those principles were embodied.”*5 That 
Professor Foster conceives the difference between Plato and Aristotle 
in the manner I have just suggested is clear from the fact that Pro- 
fessor Foster admits that “there is one place (in Politics III, chap. 13) 
in which Aristotle seems to propound a similar doctrine” (similar to 
Plato’s doctrine that scientific knowledge makes a man superior to 
rules) ; but, Professor Foster explains, “I have ignored it as an isolated 
passage which is unsupported by his general doctrine.”® Professor 
Foster evidently, then, assumes that the general doctrine of Aristotle 
supports the view that the speculative understanding of the end of man 
-and society takes its measure from practical regulation. We may 
remark that if, as Professor Foster says, Aristotle propounds a doctrine 
that is similar to Plato’s and obviously therefore not the same, how 
does Professor Foster know, if he has ignored it, that it is unsupported 
by Aristotle’s general doctrine? 

Nor, paradoxically, has the most significant historical evidence on the 
meaning of Aristotle been sufficient to overcome the prejudice of the 
historical sense. I do not refer to the philological problems which have 
caused scholars many uncertainties about the order of the books of the 
Politics, because the outcome of that question—tentative and uncertain 
as it is—could not in any case seriously affect the dialectical character 


soever” (p. 93), he goes on to say that “Aristotle recognizes that . . . this 
(the supremacy of the law) ... cannot be asserted quite absolutely” (p. 103), 
and that in fact Aristotle apparently “believed that monarchy and aristocracy 
alone have any claim to be regarded as ideal states” (p. 103). But this cannot 
be asserted quite absolutely either, says Professor Sabine, because “the truth is 
that the ideal monarchy is for Aristotle perfectly academic” (p. 104) and 
“except for the authority of Plato he probably would never have mentioned it” 
(p. 104). But neither can this be asserted quite absolutely because Aristotle 
already shows himself in the second book of the Politics quite emancipated 
from the authority of Plato, and Professor Sabine seems to accept Jaeger’s 
assignment of a date for the composition of the second book “not long after 
Aristotle’s departure from Athens following the death of Plato” (p. 90). But 
Professor Sabine’s inconsistencies are explained by his telling us that, after 
all, “constitutional rule was never really defined by Aristotle” (p. 95). (The 
quotations are from A History of Political Theory by George H. Sabine, copy- 
right 1937, Henry Holt and Company, by permission of the publishers. } 

4 Michael Foster, Masters of Political Thought (Houghton, 1941). (Per- 
mission to quote from Masters of Political Thought has kindly been granted 
by the publisher.) 

5 Tbid., p. 161. 

8 Jbid., pp. 161-62. 
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of the discussion in the Politics of individuals in association.’ I refer 
to the fact that the most exhaustive and searching commentary that has 
ever been made on the Politics—and made in the light of equally 
exhausting and searching commentaries on all of the major works of 
Aristotle—shows us that the rule of law in democracy, so far from 
having been conceived by Aristotle as a kind of measuring rod of a 
growing social intelligence, was conceived in precisely the opposite 
fashion as an approximation of a fixed limit, which limit moreover was 
set forth ideally by Aristotle in his conception of the heroically virtuous 
man. For Aristotle, the whole point about the rule of law in a demo- 
cracy was indeed that it kept the multitude or any group or any one 
among them from running away pell-mell with political power under 
high-sounding claims and titles like “growing social intelligence.” *® It 
is incredible in a sense that the reverse of this should now be so widely 
put forth as the doctrine of Aristotle. And it is ironical that scholars 
whose intention it has evidently been to provide out of Aristotle a 
defense of democracy have succeeded in producing a theory that by 
identifying democracy and rule of law involves the destruction of both. 

Apparently the point of departure (if there is any) for this curious 
misconstruction is Aristotle’s distinction between speculative and prac- 
tical science. Those scholars who adopt the “approach” to Aristotle’s - 
Politics that I have been discussing must imagine that because Aristotle 
did not agree with Plato’s opinion that scientific knowledge makes a 
man superior to rules he must have held that practical regulation is 
practical because it is in no way the object of scientific knowledge. I 
say that these men must imagine this because they fail to give a support- 
ing argument from Aristotle for their bizarre conclusion. But the 
argument which is implicit in their conclusion is that since practical 
matters are distinguished from speculative matters in that the former 
are subject to the will of man, “truth” in practical matters can only be 
whatever man finds to be within his competence to do; and since, 
obviously, different civilizations have had very different ideas on these 
matters—ideas largely affected by the state of applied science—the only 
conclusion is that there is a “growing stock of social intelligence” which 
indicates the “truth” about ends and purposes in human society. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, Plato misconceived the nature of politics when he 
supposed that scientific knowledge could render a man superior to rules; 


7 See Richard P, McKeon, “Aristotle’s Conception of Moral and Political 
Philosophy,” Ethics, Vol. LI, No. 3 (April, 1941). : 
8 Advance may indeed be made in social intelligence, but it is made in respect 


to the means available for the achievement of an end already fixed by the 
nature of man. See infra. 
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and in repudiating this idealistic doctrine Aristotle introduced the notion 
-of the practical, and with it the notion that the customs, habits, and 
opinions of a people are the ultimate norm of “truth” in practical -mat- 
ters. Attractive and plausible as all this may possibly sound, it is 
simply not the teaching of Aristotle; nor is there even an adumbration 
of it in Aristotle, unless the misunderstanding of a doctrine may be taken 
as an adumbration of it. 

“Rule of law” has in Aristotle a very profound meaning. Possibly it 
can best be grasped by understanding it in contrast to the rules of an 
operative art. The laws of a polity, Aristotle observes, have to do with 
human actions directed toward the end of the polity, and therefore deal 
with things which affect the perfection of the soul.2 The rules of an 
operative art, such as medicine, are directed to the perfection of some 
material object. In productive work—the sphere of art—the artist is 
free to choose the end which he desires to realize. The truth of an 
artistic judgment depends then simply upon the conformity of the intelli- 
gence with the end chosen. But the laws of a polity are directed to an 
end that is fixed by the rectitude of the appetite in relation to the good 
(the appetible), so that the truth of a prudential judgment in choosing 
the means to the end does not depend primarily on the intelligence but 
on the conformity of the appetite with an end known to be truly good. 
This is not to say that the prudential judgment does not at all depend 
upon speculative rectification; indeed it presupposes it, as the phrase 
“right appetite” signifies, for a “right appetite” is one which is in con- 
formity with reason, and this presupposes that we know in some fashion 
the nature of man and the end of man’s activity. Aristotle’s point is 
simply that in human actions speculative truth is not sufficient (for 
example, that the good is to be done) ; what is necessary is practical 
truth about practical knowledge, and this demands rectitude of the 
appetite. Therefore in repudiating Plato’s teaching that scientific 
knowledge renders a man superior to rules, Aristotle is simply saying 
that scientific knowledge of practical matters is not enough—and not 
that it is not necessary. 

The means to the attainment of the good are precisely what men are 
free to choose, and the means are infinite in number, varying according 
to all sorts of conditions and circumstances. It is the customs and 
habits of a people by which they concretely manifest their choice of 
means to the end of virtuously living in community. Since the posi- 
tive law of the community is ordained to the common good, it must 
necessarily conform to the fundamental customs and habits by which a 


9 Politics iii. 16. See St. Thomas Aquinas, In Octo Libros Politicorum 
Aristotelis Expositio, III, 15. 
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people have concretely made their choice of means to virtuous living. 
This, Aristotle explicitly tells us, is how and why laws differ from the 
rules of an operative art, which can be quite readily changed to conform 
with any end that the artist chooses. At the same time, it is the vir- 
tuous man who is the measure and rule of human actions; but he is 
said to be the measure and rule in a remote and exemplary way, not 
proximately. No man can be the proximate measure or rule of action 
for another man—nor for a whole society—because for Aristotle the 
proximate measure is one’s own prudence. The only sense in which the 
virtuous man can be said to be the measure and rule of another man’s 
actions is in a remote and exemplary way; otherwise one’s individual 
liberty and the liberty of a civil multitude would be destroyed. It is for 
this reason that law must be not only just in itself but also suitable to 
the customs of the country and the habits of the people. This is the 
profound meaning of rule of law that distinguishes it from rule of art; 
the ruler is not an artist in the proper sense and cannot impose his own 
will upon the “matter” under his direction. It is this fundamental 
meaning of rule of law that makes Aristotle’s royal rule a “constitu- 
tional” and not an absolute rule.!° 

Now it is in a derived sense that the notion of rule of law is applied 
by Aristotle to democracy. There are many factors, Aristotle tells us, 
that are to be considered in the organization of a state. Although the 
virtuous man will apprehend properly the comparative relevance of 
these factors, claims are nonetheless made absolutely by the partisans 
of wealth, of freedom and equality, and of nobility of birth on the basis 
of the principle, “Qualis unusquisque est, talis ei finis videtur.” 4 
Political history attests the extreme difficulty of organizing the state on 
the basis of the highest precepts; and therefore the perfect state is for 
the most part a limiting case whose constitutionalism must be imitated 
in much the same way as the temperate man is imitated by the conti- 
nent man.!? In. the virtuous man, Aristotle points out, the reason 
governs the appetites “with a constitutional and royal rule.’43 The 
analogy with civil rule is quite direct; for just as the appetitive power 
has its proper object and can be set in motion by the sense as well as by 
the intellect, so individuals and groups within the state have their 


10 This is the philosophical foundation of that distinction between gubernacu- 
lum and jurisdictio which was central to the legal theory and practice of the 
medieval period. See Charles H. MclIlwain, Constitutionalism, Ancient and 
Modern (Cornell Univ. Press, 1940). 

11 Nichomachean Ethics iii. 7. 115b 20-21. 

12 The continent man performs the acts of the temperate man but he per- 
forms without pleasure; the incontinent man performs the acts of the self- 
indulgent man but he performs them with reluctance. 

13 Poldscs i. 5. 1254b 4. 
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proper functions, and their activities are not principally of the whole 
community.* Now the rectitude of the appetite in the virtuous man 
establishes a perfect constitutional rule; so much so, indeed, that the 
virtuous man is said to be above the law. Ina similar way Aristotle’s 
royal rule is said also to be “legibus solutus” precisely because of the 
perfection of the rule of law.!* But in the merely continent man the 
end which he seeks—virtuous action—cannot be had without setting up 
very special devices by which he attempts to insure himself against the 
perversity of his appetite. In a similar way, therefore, the most gen- 
erally practicable kind of state seeks to prevent the perversity of man’s 
appetites from gaining mastery of the community. It is for this reason 
that Aristotle’s analysis of the best practicable state is not carried out 
in terms of the nature and final cause of the state, but in terms rather 
of proportions and functions of the component elements of the state. 
His chief objective here is to avoid the extremes of oligarchy and 
democracy, and this is accomplished by balancing birth, wealth, educa- 
tion, and position with sheer number. In practice the polity places 
supremacy in the hands of the class that lies between the extremes of 
the very rich ard the very poor, and its success is made to depend 
largely on the numbers and political strength of this intermediate class. 
But now it should be observed that the contrivance by which the middle 
class insures the stability of the state no more provides a measure and 
rule for the actions of the citizenry than does the condition of continence 
provide a measure and rule for the action of the individual. Aristotle’s 
analysis of the most generally practicable state prescinds from the formal 
consideration of virtue.4® On this point the analogy between the polity 
and the continent man does not hold because the intermediate of the 
middie class between the extremes of wealth and poverty simply 
abstracts from virtue; the analogy is rather to be looked for in the fact 
that the rule by the middle classes prescinds from right appetite of the 
end, and the continent man does not live by virtue precisely but by 
something less, since right appetite of the end is also lacking in him. 
The measure and rule for the polity, as it is for the continent man, 


14 St. Thomas, In I Ethic., 1. 

15 This is one of the sources of confusion in the presentation of Aristotle’s 
doctrine. Because the virtuous man is the measure and the rule of action he 
is said to be above the law and not to rule according to law; at the same time 
he is a constitutional ruler because he does not constitute a proximate measure 
and rule for anyone’s actions. Hence when Aristotle contrasts the rule of one 
most virtuous man with the rule of many he does so by contrasting “rule of 
the best man” with “rule of law.” 

16 The consideration of virtue is not entirely absent, however, for property is 
for Aristotle a certain promise of virtue; and the many, in a situation where 
everyone may be assumed to be equal in virtue and natural disposition, will 
have more virtue than the few. 
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remains the virtuous man. Now the continent man imitates the perfect 
rule of law by moving in the direction of the abstemious man; he does 
indeed imitate the Antermediate condition of virtue (intermediate 
between self-indulgence and complete abstention) by reason of the fact 
that, being himself inclined toward the extreme of self- indulgence, he 
devises to move to the other etxreme of total abstention, thus imitating 
the intermediate condition by a somewhat precarious combination of 
both extremes. In a similar way Aristotle proposes that an imitation 
of the rule of law be contrived for the polity, which, not being consti- 
tuted in terms of ends or virtue, provides no measure and rule for 
human actions. And what Aristotle proposes is the institution of a 
regime of law that is an imitation as it is an approximation of the 
prudence of the truly virtuous man. Now what is this special and 
derivative sense of “rule according to law’? The prudence of the 
virtuous man’ is to be imitated in much the same way as the continent 
man imitates it, namely, by moving away from the passions altogether. 
And this, Aristotle suggests, is more or less successfully accomplished 
by having no man nor any group of men rule permanently, but having 
everyone rule by turns and in the same fixed manner.’” 

Aristotle’s democracy supposes a people who are at least disposed to 
virtue; its chief feature is the imitative device of the “rule of law” by 
which the citizens may be guaranteed against themselves. It is a device 
intended to guarantee that political action be based upon right desire— 
a right desire which is not sufficiently eminent in any of the citizens. 
Those scholars who pretend to a reading of Aristotle that identifies 
absolutely the conception of rule of law with democracy seek to emanci- 
pate the intelligence from the condition of ‘the appetite and thus to 
establish a proximate rule that will guarantee practical truth inde- 
pendently of the condition of right appetite. The consequence is the 
utter destruction of both democracy and the rule of law, for a political 
regime erected upon the negation of prudential truth becomes a proxi- 
mate rule of action beyond which there is no other measure. There is 
no appeal beyond “the reaction of human preference to some state of 
social and physical fact,’ as Professor Sabine expresses this position. 
In effect this means. that human preference is simply the ultimate 
measure—a proposition that Aristotle says would be true if man were 
the best thing in the world, which, he adds, he is obviously not.28 The 
totalitarianism of this position is clear when we consider that if political 
science and political prudence are independent of the condition of right 
appetite, then human good and human society will be simply what we 

17 Politics iii. 16. 

18 Nic. Eth. vi. 7. 1141a 20. 
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want to make them, and “we” will be whoever has power over us. 
“Following this hypothesis,” writes Professor Charles De Koninck, 


man will in truth be the measure of all things, and no 
other measure will be possible for him. But the proposi- 
tion “Man is,the measure of all things” remains abstract. 
In order that its consequence be made evident we must 
ask “What man?” or “What men?” Notice that we can- 
not ask “What man or what men have the right to impose 
themselves as a measure?” ‘This will be the right of him 
who holds in his hands the power to impose himself. In 
good logic all that one can do is to await what events pro- 
duce. . . . This is the consequence of the emancipation: of 
man, pur artifex. 


If we have lost the truth in words then neither the words themselves 
nor institutions set up to preserve their substance will be of any avail. 
Professor Charles H. MclIlwain sees the history of constitutionalism as 
showing a progress from the medieval intellectual and moral apprecia- 
tion of the rule of law to the expression of this concept in formal docu- 
ments and the imposition of sanctions to insure its maintenance.?° He 
sees the modern problem of constitutionalism to be that of making 
government “within its legal limits, actually stronger than it is.”*4_ But 
what are we to say to the very corruption of the medieval intellectual 
and moral appreciation of the rule of law? Does it help to have the 
words in formal documents when the very substance has been repudiated 
and the very premises have become “‘simply irrelevant to the modern 
mind”??? Who will make government stronger if that very perversity 
in man on whose account the device of the rule of law was thought by 
Aristotle to be necessary, has divinized itself, and man has emerged as 
the master of good and evil? It is not unlikely that this man is the 
most portentous of those mythical monsters that, as the late Ernst 


19 The original passage, which I have here translated from the French, is from 
De la Primauté du bien commun (Quebec: Editions de l’Université Laval, 
1943), p. 88, and is as follows: “Suivant cette hypothése, Phomme serait en 
vérité le mesure de toutes choses, et il ne pourrait y avoir d’autre mesure. 
Mais la proposition ‘L’>homme est la mesure de toutes choses’ demeure abstrait. 
Pour étre conséquent, nous devons demander ‘Quel homme?’ ou ‘Quels hommes?’ 
Remarquez que nous ne pourrions pas demander ‘Quel homme ou quels hommes 
ont le droit de s’imposer comme mesure?’ Aura ce droit celui qui tient dans 
ses mains la puissance de s’imposer. En bonne logique, on peut tout au plus 
-attendre que la chose se produise... . Voila qui ferait V’émancipation de 
homme pur artifex.’ (Permission to quote from De la Primauté du bien 
commun has kindly been granted by the publisher.) 

20 Charles H. MclIlwain, op. cit. 

21 Jbid., p. 95 and passim. 

22 See the “Introductory Essay” of Charles H. Sabine to the last work of the 
late Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life 
(Knopf, 1945). 
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Cassirer said, return from out of the depths of human culture and “shake — 
our cultural world and our social order to its very foundations.” Unless 
we can take a humbler view of democracy and of human dignity— 
which, as every page of history attests, is so very precarious—we shall 
lose entirely the sight of the things that we ought to desire. 


“CAUSE” IN SCIENCE AND IN PHILOSOPHY 


James A. McWItuiaMs, S.J. 


I 


Causation, once regarded as the mainstay of the physical sciences, 
has been subjected to such violent treatment of late that it seems almost 
to have been laughed out of court. “The net result of the modern prin- 
ciples of physics has been to wipe out almost completely the dogma of 
causation.” In this situation one can understand Loewenberg’s 
plaint : 

I confess that for a long time causality has been one of my 
own pet aversions. Despairing of gaining clearness about 
a conception concerning which philosophical disagree- 
ments have been so sharp and so uncompromising, I 
thought I could studiously avoid it, suffering causality to 
be used or abused by men of science to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 


In attempting to clarify the issue it is not sufficient to say that ‘“‘causa- 
tion” means the act of producing an effect, while “causality” means the 
regular, or predictable, sequence of events. Few writers observe this 
distinction. Besides, there is no scientific interest in the act of produc- 
tion as such; interest is centered on the sequence. In this latter sense 
causality is synonymous with “physical law,” the intent of which is “to 
predict and to proscribe.”* The law simply means that when two 
antecedents are like one another, the consequents will be like one 


another. 


THE REVEREND JAMES A. McWILLIAMS, S.J., Ph.D., ts a professor of 
philosophy at St. Louis University and has served as editor of THe MopErn 
ScHOOLMAN and associate editor of the New Scholasticism, as director of the 
Department of Philosophy, delegate to the First Thomistic Congress, Rome, 
president of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, and a member of 
various philosophical committees. He has been a frequent contributor to phil- 
osophical journals and is the author of Cosmology, Conspectus Cosmologiae, 
Philosophy for the Millions, and Physics and Philosophy. 

1 Doctor Irving Langmuir, Science, XCVII (January 1, 1943), 3. To this 
P. A. Carmichael answers: “Causation is a metaphysical subject; hence scien- 
tific men, or American scientific men at least, shy away from it” (Scientific 
Monthly, LVIi [September, 1943], 202). 

2"“The Elasticity of the Idea of Causality,” lecture in Causality (University 
of California Press, 1932), p. 3. (Quoted with the kind permission of the 


publisher.) 
8 Ibid., p. 32. 
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The scientist as such is not concerned about what produced the con- 
sequents. But to neglect the fact of production is to desert the whole 
field of efficient causality; production is of the essence of efficient cau- 
sality. And here is the first step, it seems to me, that must be taken 
to clarify the issue. The scientific quest is for likeness. But likeness 
is not exclusively characteristic of efficient cause. Only in the broadest 
possible sense is it true that every efficient cause must be like its effect: 
the cause must exist if the effect is to exist. In other words, if there is 
an effect in actu, there must be a cause im actw; a nonexistent cannot 
produce an existent. But all things that exist are alike in the fact of 
existence, and surely that barest of likenesses is not what ‘the scientist 
is seeking. 

Admittedly there are cases of efficient causation which are classed as 
“univocal generation,” where the effect is like the cause in much more 
than mere existence. In this sense we say, “Like father, like son.” But 
neither is univocal generation an exclusive case of scientific “causality.” 
A scientific law does not express the likeness between the antecedent 
and its consequent. There is very little likeness between the scratching 
of a match and the flame that follows. The consequent may be widely 
different from its antecedent. The law only states that a likeness 
between antecedents will be followed by a likeness between conse- 
quents. 

But likeness is due to form, substantial or accidental form. Hence 
the scientist, though not concerned with efficient causality as such, is 
decidedly concerned with formal causality. With all the horror that 
has been generated in scientific circles regarding “forms,” “entelechies,” 
and such like, it must seem like a scandal to suggest that science is pri- 
marily concerned, and has always been concerned, with forms—with 
formal causality and not efficient. Yet the very cardinal principle of 
“uniformity” has carried that implication through all these years. 

“Indeterminacy,” it is true, has reared its ugly head on the scientific 
scene, “to wipe out almost completely the dogma of causation.” Inde- 
terminacy says that like antecedents, so far as we can discover them to 
be alike, do not always have like consequents. But this may only mean 
that discovery (for the present) has reached a limit. Admittedly there 
are.in the antecedent certain factors, as the velocity and position of an 
electron, which we cannot discover, or “determine,” and in the absence 
of that determination we cannot accurately predict what will follow. 
Hence in the microcosmic sphere there is little accurately discovered 
uniformity. On a large scale, however, in the macrocosm, there is 
sufficient uniformity to save the “dogma of causality” from utter repudi- 
ation. Whether or not we shall ever be able to formulate accurate laws 
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of uniformity for small-scale events, it still remains true that science is 
in quest of the regular succession of forms. “The ‘philosophers’ 
[physical scientists] have considered,” says St. Thomas, “only that 
change which has to do with the succession of substantial or accidental 
form.” + 

A physical law does not mean that the consequent will be identical in 
kind with the antecedent; that would result only in monotonous repe- 
tition. The law means that when there is a formal correspondence 
between two antecedents, there will be a formal correspondence, though 
a different one, between the consequents. If these specimens of hydro- 
gen and chlorine combine into hydrochloric acid, other specimens wil! 
do the same. But variations, discovered or undiscovered, in the ante- 
cedents will be followed by variations in the consequents. The kind 
of result depends on the natures, the forms, substantial and accidental, 
of the agent and patient. Every patient has passive potencies, suscepti- 
bilities, which can be actuated, developed, in various ways by the active 
potencies of the agent. And when agent and patient act and react on 
one another these latent potencies are a fertile field for progressive 
development. The result is something new to both agent and patient. 
Hence it is difficult to understand D. S. Mackay’s complaint that uni- 
form sequence can only mean a monotonous repetition of the same 
events. 


Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow are nothing but 

a repetition of today’s refrain. All apparent novelty and 

- diversity only duplicate what is already contained in the 

world to date.® 

This notion of monotonous sameness is a spurious offshoot of the 
quantitative measurement of energy. For even the same quantity of 
energy can change its form. Actualities are not handed over from the 
antecedent to the consequent as a parcel or baton delivered to the next 
runner. Something actually new is produced, and the new product may 
have new potentialities of its own. “Causality,” even in the strict sci- 
entific sense of regular sequence, cannot mean the mere leaping of a 
rider from one mount to another. And certainly there is no efficient 
cause in the philosophical sense unless something new is produced in a 
given subject. In univocal generation the new is identical with the old 
only in form, not in subject; in equivocal generation, not even in form.® 
In every production something is brought from potency to act; some 
nature is changed accidentally or substantially. A ball set in motion 


4In I Sent., d. 8, 3. 2 ad 1. 
5 “Causality and Effectuality,” in Causality, p. 133. 
6 C£. St. Thomas, In [IX Meta., 7. 
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undergoes only an accidental change. But when nutriment is assimi- 
lated into an organism and becomes living tissue, or when the organism 
itself dies, there is substantial change, a change from one kind of specific 
substance to another. There is no repugnance in one form following 
another. Hence if the constancy or regular sequence stated by the 
physical law is understood as referring to formal cause, there is no 
difficulty in one coming after another; the forms do not have to be, in 
fact they cannot be, simultaneous. 


II 


If the physical law is supposed to express efficient causality we 
immediately encounter an absurdity. If the antecedent be the cause and 
the consequent the effect, then the cause is over and gone before the 
effect begins. But can an effect begin after its cause has ceased? 

More than any one else, David Hume is responsible for this confu- 
sion. He continually assigns cause and effect to separate periods of 
time.’ They are “quite distinct events,” (24) which “precede” (35) 
and “follow” (50) one another. “Motion in the second billiard ball,” 
he says, “is a quite distinct event from motion in the first” (25). In 
other words, for a time there is cause without effect, then effect without 
cause. We need not penetrate further into this Humian mystery to 
discover how in that case custom could “produce” a habit of mind, or 
how a mind that never endured from one moment to the next (as Hume 
held) could acquire a habit, or acquire anything from “custom.” Yet 
his example of the billiard balls has become standard, and has been 
employed, as Loewenberg says, “ad nauseam.” V. F. Lenzen states 
the case thus: “For greater precision one should say that the state of 
motion of A immediately preceding the collision is the cause of the state 
of motion of B immediately succeeding the collision.”> 

If, however, we are to admit true efficient causality it must take place 
between these two states; at the moment when the motion of the second 
ball is being produced. Only while the effect is being produced is the 
cause operating as a cause. The production of the effect and the opera- 
tion of the cause begin together, continue together, cease together. The 
two are temporarily coincident and coterminous. In no instant of time 
is there one without the other.® If we remember that we are speaking 
of true efficient causation, the proposition is self-evident. An effect 


7 Enquiries concerning Human Understanding—(published posthumously ; 
1777), ed. by L. A. Selby-Brigge (Oxford, 1927). Numbers in text refer to 
sections. 

8“Physical Causality,” in Causality, p. 81. (Italics inserted.) 

9Cf. St. Thomas, In VII Phys., 2; In VIII Phys., 1, 
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being produced while no cause is acting is unintelligible. A cause act- 
ing while no effect is being produced is equally unintelligible. The only 
way either is intelligible is that they are simultaneous. 

That which is going to be the cause may exist a long time before the 
effect begins. It is then the cause in actu primo. But it is not actually 
the cause until it is actually producing the effect; causa in actu secundo. 
If after the effect has been produced we denominate something as its 
cause, that is only in reference to a past operation, not in view of any- 
thing that the cause is doing now. Aristotle’s most famous axiom is 
that whatever is being changed is being changed by another. Too often 
is it overlooked that the present tense here indicates the simultaneity 
of cause and effect. From this it follows that no matter how many 
intermediate causes there may be, even the very “first cause” is acting 
now. 

Since everything which is being moved [says the Phi- 
losopher] must be being moved by something, let us take 
the case in which a thing is being moved locally and is 
being moved by something that is itself being moved and 
that itself is being moved by something else that is being 
moved, and that by something else, and so on continually. 
The series cannot go on to infinity, but there must be some 
first mover . . . Since on the above supposition the mover 
while causing motion is itself being moved, the motion of 
the moved and that of the mover must proceed simulta- 
neously. For the mover is causing motion and the moved 
is simultaneously being moved. It is evident then that 
the respective motions of A, B, C, and each of the other 
moved movers are simultancous.’® 

Let no one object that in the case of the billiard balls the second 
ball continues in motion after the cause has ceased acting. The simple 
answer is that no new motion is being produced; the ball continues 
with the motion that was produced in it. That motion, too, will be 
destroyed because other causes are operating to bring the ball to rest. 
Aristotle was fully aware of all these things. He knew that efficient 
cause is needed to produce motion, to destroy motion, and to overcome 
resistance; and that all the causes involved are simultaneous with the 


effect they produce. 
III 


~ If science has never considered “cause” and “effect’’ as occurring 
simultaneously, one may wonder why such a flurry was occasioned 
some years ago when Einstein denied “simultancity.” But what 


10 Aristotle Physics vii. 1. 242a 15. 
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Einstein called attention to was the fact that the report of a distant 
event does not reach all observers simultaneously. It is not simply that 
the flash of lightning and the thunder, traveling through different media, 
do not arrive together at the same observer. The problem is that even 
the lightning, traveling through one and the same medium, does not 
reach all observers at the same instant. That being the case, how are 
the observers to agree on the exact instant when the event itself 
occurred? That the report occurred after the cause is conceded. How 
long after is a problem we may leave to the scientists to solve. 

Yet there is another problem here. It is this: the report is an effect, 
and therefore at any distance it should be simultaneous with the event 
that produced it. The solution of this problem involves the nature of 
motion. Motion supposes that the terminus a quo and the terminus ad 
quem are not in the same instant. There must be travel time between 
the two. An impulse given at one spot and received instantaneously at 
a distant place in the universe would not be motion. To be motion it 
must travel in some manner on the analogy of a wave, fast or slow; 
always being moved from one side, and immediately moving something 
else on the other side as the “wave” advances. The time lag is due to 
the fact that any region which is being moved does not instantaneously 
take on the role of mover of the next region. Yet, even with this 
explanation, the problem still lurks in the background, or perhaps only 
retreats to a more minute scale. 

This is an ancient difficulty, and Aristotle and St. Thomas give both 
a physical and a metaphysical solution. The first is that bodies, 
whether perfectly “solid” or not, are elastic, that is, compressible and 
expansible.1t_ The metaphysical solution is that there is no “first part,” 
that is, an exactly determined or “finite” part, in a continuum. To 
suppose any such part would make the continuum discrete. To draw 
a line across the course of a motion and give the motion a definite value 
is a convenient device and applicable to the past path of the motion. 
But to apply it to motion actually going on would be fallacious, because 
such motion cannot have a definite, a “finite,” value unless it is stopped. 
An impulse, therefore, so long as it is moving at all, cannot be divided 
into separate instants and separate sections which take up in turn the 
role of cause. Motion, whether it is being generated in a new subject 
or is the acceleration of the same subject, is always a passio and is 
simultaneously related to some agent. Wherever new motion is being 
produced that relation must accompany it.!2 


11 Cf. St. Thomas, In IV Phys., 10; In VIII Phys., 11. 

12 There is not merely a partial overlapping of agent qua agent—with patient 
qua patient, as Whitehead contends. Cf., eg., Adventures of Ideas, p. 233. 
Loewenberg, following Meyerson, favors the same idea: “Causality . . . is the 
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But does not the action of the agent most immediate to the patient 
suffice for simultaneity of cause and effect? Why does Aristotle say 
that all the causes, including the first, are acting at the same time? In 
exploring his reasons we find him saying that if the immediate agent 
is an unmoved mover then it is the first cause.!3 But the immediate 
material agent cannot be the first cause. 

This conclusion is based on the observed nature of a material agent; 
and it applies not only to local motion but to chemical, biological, and 
sensitive activities as well. Material agents are not always acting. 
And when they do act they act only in certain very specific ways. In 
fact it is by these observations that we learn the nature of the agent. 
There must be some reason why they act at all and why they act in this 
way and to this degree. And when we say that it is their nature to do 
so, we mean that they are susceptible to certain influences from out- 
side. Their response to those influences means that they are being 
moved by something else; there is some cause acting on them. That 
cause may itself be influenced by something else. In that case our quest 
is not over ; we must go on until we reach a cause that is not caused by 
any other, the first uncaused cause. That is why Aristotle says that 
all the causes are acting simultaneously. 

There is, of course, a more direct route to the’ First Cause and that 
is by reflecting that the very existence of the world is contingent on the 
activity of the First Cause. Nor is this foreign to Aristotle’s thought. 
As Aquinas, his most profound commentator, interprets him: 


Aristotle was convinced that although some things, as the 
heavens and the separate substances, always existed, still 
they had a cause for their existence. From this it is clear 
that while Aristotle held an eternal world, he believed that 
God was, for the world itself, the cause of its existence.'* 


Discrete events that are successive to one another in a regular 
sequence may be called “causality” in science, but that description cer- 
tainly misses the essence of efficient causality as such. To assume that 
the cause is over and gone before the effect begins, to picture a tem- 
poral series stretching back who knows how far into the past is only 
peering into the dim twilight of the world’s history until the mind in 
despair gives up the quest. But it is the study of past effects, not a 


close conjunction of two events in which the earlier is seen to continue into the 
latter and to terminate therein” (Joc. cit., p. 23). Cf. also Lenzen, Joc. cit., p. 81. 
Loewenberg claims that this overlapping “entails the elimination of time and 
hence the disappearance of events.” But his censure is based on the supposi- 
tion that the two “events,” cause and effect, cannot be concurrent. 

12 Cf, St. Thomas, In VIII Phys., 9; 21. 

14 Jy VIII Phys., 3. 
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search for the cause. Efficient cause as such exists only in the vivid, 
living present. The quest for the originating cause does not lead back 
but up. And in that direction there must be an end to the quest. 
Absolutely everything in existence cannot be an effect; there must be 
some cause not an effect of anything else. The things that are effects 
are admittedly in a series. Let the series be circular, if you wish, or 
straight; without a beginning or with a beginning; in any case it is 
made up of effects. But the sum total of all reality cannot be effect— 
effect without a cause. Scientific “causality,” despite the indeterminists, 
is of the very essence of science, but it is a great mistake to regard it as 
synonymous with efficient causality. Too many supposedly philosophical 
conclusions have been based on that mistake. 


A COMMENT ON SECONDARY CAUSALITY 


RoBert O. JoHAnn, S.J. 


The terminology relating to secondary causality can, at times, be con- 
fusing. It is said that God causes the esse, creatures the fieri;! or again 
that God causes the esse simpliciter, while secondary causes effect the 
esse hoc. Now, prescinding from the apparent discrepancy between 
the two statements themselves, it seems obvious that, since all created 
reality, whether fluent or permanent, is dependent upon God, he, in 
a most profound sense, must be the cause of fieri as well as of esse. 
On the other hand, since esse is the term of fieri, it would seem that 
second causes, in causing fieri, likewise cause esse®—a conclusion splen- 
didly consonant with the real dynamism of St. Thomas’s metaphysics, 
but a little embarrassing in the light of the above assertions. 

The purpose of this note, therefore, is, if not to clarify these various 
expressions, at least to clarify the problem involved in them; and 
finally, as must needs be in any discussion of created causality, to 
relate these expressions to an explanation of the instrumental character 
of secondary agents. 

First of all, what is meant by esse simpliciter and esse hoc? By esse 
simpliciter is meant act in the order of existence, without its being 
considered as proportioned to this or that degree of intelligibility, to this 
or that essence. By esse hoc is meant that same existential act, but now 
considered precisely as determined, limited, as the actuation of this 
or that particular essense. Esse simpliciter and esse hoc are thus identi- 
fied in reality and distinct only rationally. The foundation for this 
rational distinction is, in the being qua being, the real distinction 
between essence and existence, and in being qua effect, the real dis- 
tinction between the first and secondary causes.* 


ROBERT O. JOHANN, S.J., ts a student in the School of Philosophy and 
Science and in the Graduate School of St. Louis University. 

1It seems preferable to use the Latin words esse, fiert, esse simpliciter, esse 
hoc, in place of their English equivalents: to be; to become; to be simply 
considered; to be this. 

2“Alia vero agentia non sunt causa essendi simpliciter, sed causae essendi hoc, 
ut hominem.” CG, II, 21 (ed. Leon.). 

3“Agentia naturalia . .. sunt essendi principia quantum ad inchoationem ad 
esse...” De Pot., 5.1 ad 5 (Marietti). 

4 The effect terminating any series of causes is one thing, and the proper effects 
of the several causes need by no imeans be really distinct. In fact, such a 
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So, when we say that God is the cause of esse simpliciter and that 
secondary agents cause esse hoc, we do not mean that God is the cause 
of the existential act, while creatures somehow operate only on the 
essence, Such separation of essence and existence is, to say the least, 
difficult to understand. No, to be an efficient cause is to effect 
existence.» For the term of efficiency in act is being in act, and the 
act by which a being is in act is esse. Hence, to be an efficient cause at 
all is somehow to effect esse. And yet esse is not caused independently 
of form. For the same reason why it must be said that secondary causes 
communicate in producing esse, holds also with respect to the produc- 
tion of the form. And the reason is that efficient causality terminates 
in being, not principles of being. Hence, though we emphasize the 
fact that secondary causes share in the communication of esse, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that to effect esse hoc—that is, esse as deter- 
mined to form—is at the same time to effect form as actuated by esse. 

Now we say that to cause esse simpliciter is proper to God alone; 
but that all created causes communicate in this effect which is esse. On 
the other hand, the proper effect of a secondary cause is to determine, 
as it were, the action of the first cause, to modify the existential actuation 
according to some particular form or degree of intelligibility.6 And it 
does this by applying’ its own actuality to some previously existing 
thing, so that the new esse which is the result is proportioned to God 
precisely in so far as it is something new in the order of existence, 
and to the second cause in so far as the determination is proportioned 
to the active nature of the second cause. 


notion would vitiate the whole idea of instrumental causality, according to which 
the instrument is chosen, not to produce an effect proper to itself merely, but 
rather to contribute by its proper activity to the precise effect intended by the 
principal cause. For example, I wish to cut a piece of wood in two, and so 
I saw it. Now there is only one effect, the actual division of the wood, and 
yet there are two causes. And in the effect itself that which is proper to either 
cause is only rationally distinct from the whole effect. For the sawing qua 
sawing belongs to the saw, and the sawing considered as motion towards a 
desired end belongs to me. Hence, the basis of the rational distinction is the 
real distinction of causes, which, acting in different orders, communicate in 
one effect. ; 

_5 Omnes autem causae creatae communicant in uno effectu qui est esse, licet 
singulae proprios effectus habeant, in quibus distinguuntur.” De J ot ath CAS: 

6 “Secundum ordinem causarum est ordo effectuum, Primum autem in omnibus 
effectibus est esse; nam omnia alia sunt quaedam determinationes ipsius. Igitur 
esse est proprius effectus primi agentis, et omnia alia agunt ipsum inquantum 
agunt in virtute primi agentis. Secunda autem agentia, quae sunt quasi particu- 
lantes et determinantes actionem primi agentis, agunt sicut proprios effectus 
alias perfectiones, quae determinant esse.” CG, ITI, 66. 

7*Dicendum quod aliquod perfectum participans aliquam naturam, facit sibi 
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The following text may clarify the point somewhat. 


Since everything which becomes to this end becomes 
that it may exist; if anything is said to become which was 
before, it does not become per se, but per accidens. But 
that becomes per se which did not exist before. Thus, if 
something becomes black after being white, it becomes 
indeed both black and colored—from nonblack, it becomes 
black per se, whereas it becomes colored per accidens, be- 
cause it was colored before. So, for example, when some 
being becomes a man or a stone, it becomes a man indeed, 
per se, because from nonman; it becomes being, however, 

_ per accidens, because the transition is not from nonbeing 
simpliciter, but from this nonbeing, as the Philosopher 
says in the first book of the Physics. When, therefore, 
something becomes entirely from nonbeing, being becomes 
per se. It is therefore necessary that it be caused by the 
per se cause of being; for effects are proportionally re- 
duced to their causes. But it is the first being alone which 
causes being in so far as it is such; others are the cause of 
being per accidens, of this being per se.® 


In the first place, let us note that here there is a twofold opposition: 
(1) between cause of esse simpliciter and cause of esse hoc and (2) be- 
tween cause per se and cause per accidens. A cause is per se when it 
effects something that did not exist before; but per accidens when that 
which it effects existed previously under another aspect. Of course, this 
is merely a question of point of view, since every cause per accidens 
must be a cause per se in some respect, if it is to be a cause at all. Now 
to be a cause per se of esse is to cause esse from non esse. Obviously 
only God is capable of this; while, in this respect, secondary agents 
are causes per accidens. They do not cause esse from non esse, but 
esse hoc from non esse hoc; dog from nondog, and not being from 
nothing. . 


simile, non quidem producendo absolute illam naturam, sed applicando eam ad 
aliquid.” ST, I, 45.5 ad 1 (Ottawa). This text, of course, strictly applies only 
to univocal causes. 

8“Cum omne quod fit ad hoc fiat ut sit, oportet, si aliquid fieri dicatur quod 
prius fuerit, quod hoc non fiat per se, sed per accidens, per se vero illud quod 
prius non fuit: ut, si ex albo fiat nigrum, fit quidem et nigrum et coloratum, 
sed nigrum per se, quia fit ex non nigro, coloratum autem per accidens, nar 
prius coloratum erat. Sic igitur, cum fit aliquod ens, ut homo vel lapis, homo 
quidem fit per se, quia ex non homine: ens autem per accidens, quia non ex non 
ente simpliciter, sed ex non ente hoc, ut Philosophus dicit, in I Physicorum. 
Cum igitur aliquid fit omnino ex non ente, ens: per se fiet. Oportet igitur quod 
ab eo quod est per se causa essendi: nam effectus proportionaliter reducuntur 
in causas. Hoc autem est primum ens solum, quod est causa entis in quantum 
hujusmodi: alia vero sunt causa essendi per accidens, et hujus esse per se...” 


CG: Il, 21. 
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The emphasis in this passage is, of course, on the pre-existing reality 
required for the activity of second causes. Creation is for them im- 
possible. However, and this is the whole point, even in causing esse 
hoc, a second cause is not self-sufficient. When a second cause 1s 
named the per se cause of esse hoc, the emphasis is on the hoc, that is, 
the actuation as specifically determined. In so far as it is a question 
of new existence, that is, prescinding from the determination, God is 
the principal cause, the secondary agent the instrument.® 

It may be well to recall here the distinction between a principal 
and an instrumental cause. A principal cause is one which causes 
an effect in virtue of its own nature as principle of its activity. An 
instrumental cause is one which operates in virtue of another and pre- 
cisely to the extent that it does so.1° Now, since there is a common 
element in the effects of all secondary causes which differ in nature— 
namely, esse, prescinding from its determination—this esse simpliciter 
cannot be the proper effect of any one of them. For the proper effect 
of a cause is produced in accordance with its own proper nature or 
form; and diverse causes, because they have diverse natures and forms, 
must for that reason have different proper effects. Hence, if they 
communicate in any one effect, that cannot be the proper effect of any 
of them, but rather of some higher cause in virtue of which they act. 
There must be, then, a cause whose proper effect is esse simpliciter, 
in virtue of which all secondary causes communicate in producing 
that effect. And that cause is God.“ But it is also true that instrumental 
causes have each their own proper effect, proportioned to their nature.!* 
And this is to determine and particularize the actuation that is 
ts ania quae dant esse, hoc habent inquantum agunt in virtute Dei.” IJbid., 


10 “Causa vero instrumentalis non agit per virtutem suae formae, sed solum 
per motum quo movetur a principali agente.” ST, III, 62. 1c. 

11“... considerandum est quod cum aliquae causae effectus diversos producentes 
communicant in uno effectu, praeter diversos effectus, oportet quod illud commune 
producant ex virtute alicujus superioris causae cujus illud est proprius effectus. 
Et hoc ideo, quia cum proprius effectus producatur ab aliqua causa secundum 
suam propriam naturam vel formam, diversae causae habentes diversas naturas 
et formas oportet quod habeant proprios effectus diversos. Unde si in aliquo 
uno effectu conveniunt, ille non est proprius alicujus earum, sed alicujus 
superioris, in cujus virtute agunt ... Ommes autem causae creatae communicant 
in uno effectu qui est esse, licet singulae proprios effectus habeant, in quibus 
distinguuntur. Calor enim facit calidum esse, et aedificator facit domum esse. 
Conveniunt ergo in hoc quod causant esse, sed differunt in hoc quod ignis causat 
ignem, et aedificator causat domum. Oportet ergo esse aliquam causam 
superiorem omnibus cujus virtute omnia causent esse, et ejus esse sit proprius 
effectus. Et haec causa est Deus.” De Pot., 7. 2c. 

12 “Omne agens instrumentale exequitur actionem principalis agentis per ali- 
quam actionem propriam et connaturalem sibi ...” CG, II, 21. 
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effected.'* Hence the secondary causes produce the whole effect (even 
as does every instrumental cause) partly in virtue of their own nature, 
by which the effected actuation is determined, and partly in virtue of 
God's influx into them, by which they do all that they do.1# 

What then does that expression signify according to which secondary 
agents cause fieri, as opposed to esse, which God causes? To cause 
freri, says St. Thomas, is to cause form, not in so far as it is form, 
but rather that “this matter acquire this form.”!5 At first sight quite 
different, this is really the same answer to the same problem; but 
now from an essential point of view and applied, furthermore, to the 
lowest rung in the ladder of causes, natural agents. 

We saw above that the proper effect of a secondary cause is, in 
relation to the first cause, to determine, as it were, the causal activity 
of the first cause, and, in relation to the effect, to modify a pre-existing 
reality; or, in other words, to be a cause, not of esse simpliciter, but 
of esse hoc. Now this determination, this modification, obviously has 
reference to the degree of intelligibility, the formal element in the effect ; 
and, as we mentioned earlier, it can be considered from that point of 
view. For to cause esse in so far as it is proportioned to this form. 
can also be looked upon as the causing of this form in so far as it is 
actuated. Form and existence are really distinct, but they do not part 
company. To cause one is to cause the other, since, paradoxically 
enough, what is properly caused is neither one, but both—that is, being 
in act. Now, however, we have to make a division in the ranks of 
secondary agents themselves. For some are causes of esse hoc merely 
in so far as it is the term of fieri, and not absolutely. Or, if instead 
of the existential aspect of the effect, we wish to emphasize the 
coprinciple of existence, namely form, we may say that some are causes 
of this form, not absolutely, that is, in so far as it is this form, but rather 
in so far as this matter acquires this form. These are the natural 
agents, acting immediately on corporeal being, whose determination of 
the effected actuation extends merely over the period of transmutation.?® 


13 CG, III, 66. 

14" | | et ideo oportet quod dare esse in quantum hujusmodi sit effectus 
primae causae solius secundum propriam virtutem; et quaecumque alia causa 
dat esse, hoc habet inquantum est in ea virtus et operatio primae causae, et non 
per propriam virtutem; sicut et instrumentum efficit actionem instrumentalem 
non per virtutem propriae naturae, sed per virtutem moventis...” De Pot., 3. 4c. 

15“Sed potest [res naturalis] esse causa hujusmodi formae secundum quod 
est in materia, id est quod haec materia acquirat hanc formam. Et hoc est 
esse causa secundum fieri; sicut homo generat hominem, et ignis ignem.” ST, 
IT, 104. Ic. 

16“Sic igitur hujusmodi inferiora agentia corporalia, non sunt formarum 
' principia in rebus factis, nisi quantum potest se extendere causalitas transmuta- 
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They do not determine the activity of the first cause in so far as it con- 
tinues to act, preserving the esse hoc in existence, once it is produced. 

Are there any causes which do? This brings up the interesting ques- 
tion 17 of equivocal causes, such as the celestial bodies in the line of 
generation and corruption, and incorporeal beings whose proper effect 
would be to cause and preserve in existence this form in so far as it 
is this form (that is, talis forma), or from the point of view of esse, 
to particularize, as it were, the activity of God in the production (not, 
of course, creation) and preservation of esse hoc. A question such as 
this would require many more pages and profound analysis for any 
satisfactory results. Suffice it to say here that these higher secondary 
causes are in various places elaborated upon by St. Thomas,'* and 
seem not to conflict with our interpretation of his general principles. 
In brief, the arrangement of causes would be as follows (we will first 
take it from an essential point of view, then afterwards, existentially ) : 
on the lowest rung would be the natural agent, which is not the cause 
of the form absolutely, that is, according to its specific perfection, but 
which merely causes this matter to acquire this form.1® Above this 
would be the celestial bodies, whose proper effect would be the con- 
tinual generation and corruption of forms absolutely, that is, not in so 
far as this particular matter acquires this form, which belongs to the 
natural agents, but simply in so far as there is continual generation 
and corruption according to various forms, regardless of the particular 
subjects in which it takes place.2® Yet these celestial bodies, precisely 
because corporeal, could not be the principles from which such and 
such a form depends in so far as it is such. For since the existence 
of this form in matter of itself does not imply motion or mutation, 
except per accidens, while on the other hand, no body acts except by 
motion, it is necessary that the principle should be incorporeal. from 


tionis; cum non agant nisi transmutando . .. hoc autem est in quantum disponunt 
materiam, et educunt formam de potentia materiae.” De Pot., 5. 1c. 

17 This problem of the celestial bodies is strictly and by itself not a meta- 
physical question, but rather one which sprang from the data of medieval 
physical science and astronomy. Given such facts regarding the influence exerted 
by heavenly spheres, one would be required to formulate some such explanation. 
And again, with reference to the incorporeal principles, it is strictly only their 
possibility, not their actuality, that is asserted. If all this mediate causality 
were done away with, the natural agents would still effect esse hoc as the term of 
fieri; but then the preservation of the actuation according to such and such a 
determination would belong directly to God alone. 

1S Cr SL, 1, 104 lvand 2eeesPotew stay le 

19 ST, I, 104. 1. 
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acd ... sicut caelestia corpora sunt causa generationis inferiorum corporum 
dissimilium secundum speciem.” Ibid. 
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which such and such a form depends absolutely.21 Hence, in the order 
of causes, there would be above the celestial bodies, incorporeal prin- 
ciples (angels), whose proper effect would be the form according to its 
specific perfection. And above them all would be God. But what would 
be his proper causality with respect to the form? His it would be to 
cause the form not precisely in so far as it is form, that is, this or 
that specific perfection, but rather in so far as it is simply a principle of 
being, just as it is his proper effect to cause ens simpliciter, of which 
form is a principle, coprinciple with existence. 

Looked at existentially, the natural agent would cause esse—not esse 
simpliciter (God’s propef effect), but esse hoc; yet not esse hoc abso- 
lutely (the effect proper to.an incorporeal principle), but esse hoc as 
the term of fieri”*; yet not as the term of fieri considered independently 
of the subject in which it takes place (the proper effect of the celestial 
bodies), but precisely in so far as this matter is subjected to fieri— 
precisely in so far as this matter acquires this form, which is to be a 
cause of fieri.?3 

Thus, according to St. Thomas, is the activity of God determined 
and particularized by secondary agents. And thus do secondary 
agents, participating in the power of Being, effect being. In a pro- 
found sense is the least cause shot through with the glory and might 
of God, so as to be able to cause esse. Andgeven more profoundly is 
God, since he is the Cause that moves all causes, immediately present 
in all his works.24 “He fathers-forth, whose beauty is past change; 
praise Him.’ 


21 Cf. De Pot., 5. 1. 

22 Cf. ibid., ad 5. 

231t must not be forgotten that, as we indicated earlier, these proper effects 
are not really distinct in the thing caused. What is caused is one thing, being. 
And the last secondary cause effects the whole result, partly in virtue of its own 
nature, partly in virtue of the influx of higher causes. There must, then, be 
presupposed for its activity something for it to determine in accordance with its 
proper nature. God alone can produce ens simpliciter; secondary causes modify 
pre-existing reality. Finally, the distinction of effects which are proper to 
various causes, while rational in the thing caused, is based on the real distinc- 
tion of causes whose activities are ordered to produce it. 

24 | virtus causae primae prius agit in causatum, et vehementius ingreditur 
in ipsum. Sic ergo oportet virtutem divinam adesse cuilibet rei agenti, sicut 
virtutem corporis caelestis oportet adesse cuilibet corpori elementari agenti. 
Sed . .. ubicumque est virtus divina, est essentia divina.. .” De Pot., 3. 7c. 

25 Fi rom the poem, “Pied Beauty,” by Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
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A REPORT ON FRENCH PHILOSOPHY 
JOSEPH DE FINANCE, §.J. 


It is not the intention in the following pages to give a complete 
summary of the development of French philosophy during the last few 
years. The chief event has been the appearance of existentialism as 
represented by Jean-Paul Sartre. Marxian gnaterialism has not yet 
produced any first-class work, though it has gained a fairly large 
number of followers in the French University and controls powerful 
means of influence. The “philosophie de l’ésprit” of Le Senne, Lavelle, 
and others is not so much in fashion as it was before the War. M. 
Blondel’s influence upon today’s religious thought is still very great; 
it can be said that the most active theological schools are much depen- 
dent on him. 

Since these different trends in French philosophy require more 
specialized studies, we intend in this report only (1) to characterize 
the present situation of Thomism in France and in Belgium, and 
(2) to introduce and describe briefly the philosophical journals that 
have appeared during the past few years. 


I. THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THOMISM 


We must admit that at present Thomism does not hold the place it 
held some twenty years ago in French Catholic thought. (We do not 
know to what extent this comment may also be true of Belgian 
thought.) There are many causes for this change. Thomism is a 
philosophy of harmony and order, and we live in a tragic world. 
Thomism is an intellectualism, and in the eyes of a number of our con- 
temporaries the intellect has fallen into a kind of discredit that has 
been only aggravated by recent events. Reason does not suffice to 
secure man’s happiness; its failures have created a kind of distrust of 
intellectual constructions; there is a tendency to dismiss at the same 
time intellectualism and rationalism. Moreover, our young Catholic 
thinkers are more anxious to enter into communication with outsiders 
than their predecessors were. As a result, their attention is aroused by 
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the philosophers whose influence is especially felt in the present time 
(by Hegel in particular). Finally, because they are more anxious to 
bring about the real union between their intellectual and their spiritual 
life, they react against any kind of separatism between faith and reason, 
theology and philosophy—whence their liking for such authors of the 
past as did not underline such distinctions. . This is, among others, a 
reason why Catholic philosophers study patristic thought with an ever- 
growing interest and want to keep in touch with contemporary thought. 
They read Kierkegaard, Scheler, and K. Barth—and not simply with a 
desire to criticize them. ‘“Haec oportuit facere... et illa non omittere.” 
Let us not, however, exaggerate the decline of interest in Thomistic 
philosophy. The recent years have given us a few works of high value, 
which prove that a renewed effort is being made to understand Thomism 
and bring out its deep inspiration and significance. 
_ From Belgium, first of all, comes a book by Fr. Hayen, S.J., a pupil of 
the late Fr. Maréchal, S.J., entitled L’Intentionnel dans la philosophie de 
saint Thomas.1 With considerable daring—by minutely comparing a 
number of texts, by interpreting and, if need be, developing St. Thomas’s 
_thought—Fr. Hayen shows that any finite being is constituted, in its 
innermost self, by a transcendental relation to God, and that it longs 
_to go beyond itself. Every finite being is something more than itself. 
Material being exists but for the spirit, in which alone it finds its final 
actuality. Of course, this is not to be taken in an idealistic sense. The 
substantiality of things remains undoubted. 

Any reader familiar with St. Thomas is intrigued and puzzled by 
his strange doctrine on the transmission of species intentionales. Fr. 
Hayen succeeds in bringing forth a deep metaphysical meaning. Broad- 
ening St. Thomas’s thought, he shows that the whole activity and the 
very being of a creature are affected by an intentional character. For, 
in Fr. Hayen’s view, intentionality is but another name for participa- 
tion. And thus the unity of being is safeguarded. There do not exist 
two spheres of being, radically separated—that of entitative being and 
that of the intentional. There is but being, with its various participa- 
tions. 

This is a fine sample of a type of study that we should like to see 
increasing in number. Fr. Hayen is not satisfied with repeating St. 
Thomas. He tries to rethink—even at times, to correct—St. Thomas’s 
thought by a more rigorous fidelity to his directive idea. 

There is less hardihood, less metaphysical exaltation, and more 
technical learning and thorough documentation in the thesis of Fr. 


1 Brussels-Paris, 1942. 
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Geiger, O.P., La Participation dans la philosophie de saint Thomas.’ 
Fr. Geiger’s essential idea is a distinction between two conceptions 
of participation that St. Thomas found in philosophical tradition: par- 
ticipation by composition and participation by similitude. According to 
the first conception, any partial realization of a perfection supposes a 
duality between partaken and partaker. According to the second, par- 
ticipation “expresses the diminished, particularized, or, in other words, 
the partaken state of an essence which is not realized in the absolute 
fulness of its formal content” (p. 29). Now, says Fr. Geiger, though 
St. Thomas makes alternate use of the terminology of both these concep- 
tions, he does not stick to either of them. For they both, if taken as 
metaphysical interpretations of reality, proceed from an insufficient 
criticism of abstractive understanding. St. Thomas distinguishes clearly 
between the logical participation of being in the analogical idea of esse 
commune and the metaphysical participation in absolute being. The 
latter, while it cannot be reduced to conceptualistic categories—although 
it is the foundation of the truth contained in them—is but another aspect 
of creation. These few lines, of course, cannot give an idea of the 
wonderful richness of this book. On the structure oi metaphysical 
arguments, and especially on the quarta via, the book draws conclusions 
that cannot henceforth be neglected.3 

Reading these two books suggests some reflections. The doctrine of 
the analogy of proportionality was considered a few years ago as one of 
the master theses of traditional Thomism. Now, with Fr. Geiger, as 
well as with Fr. Hayen, this doctrine loses much of its importance and 
is reduced to a mere logical expression, more or less fortunate. It is 
the doctrine of participation in esse that comes to the fore now. We 
may make a similar remark about the real distinction between essence 
and existence. Some readers think (mistakenly, we believe) they 
have found in Fr. Geiger’s book what will destroy the classical Thomistic 
arguments. And many a reader, we believe, will find it hard to see how 
Fr. Hayen’s interpretation of that famous distinction (p. 272, n. 5) 
differs, quoad rem, from the Suarezian interpretation. It is good to 
react against any tendency to represent metaphysical principles as hard 
and solid things; yet it would be a pity if we came to neglect the 
pregnant idea of the finite being’s internal tension, as found in the 
doctrine of real distinction. Creation is not the unintelligible combina- 
tion of an essence and an existence drawn out of some metaphysical 


2 Paris: Vrin, 1942. : 
3On the quarta via, we must draw attention to the penetrating study of 
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storehouse. The finite being is given all at once. But the very act that 
creates it opposes in it the boundless virtualities of the existential energy 
and the determinations of the essence. There is a distinction in the 
being ; there is no distinction of beings. 


This is very well expressed by Etienne Gilson in one of the newest 
and the best written chapters of the fourth edition of his book Le 
Thomisme.* This chapter is entitled “Existence et réalité.” Develop- 
ing an idea he had already expressed in The Spirit of Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy, the eminent historian shows how original Thomism is when it 
chooses existence as the supreme metaphysical value. Thus Thomism 
appears as an existential philosophy, though not, of course, in the same 
sense as Kierkegaard’s philosophy or as the present-day existentialism. 
Looking on existence as the act of acts, Thomism is quite opposed to any 
system that would place above concrete being a whole world of abstract 
forms, of “possibles” for which existence is merely an irrational accident 
and of no value. Thomism is a metaphysics of esse and not of abstract 
ens. The pity is that the conditions of human thought inevitably tend 
to turn it into a philosophy of essences. In the last pages of his fifth 
edition,® this existential character of Thomism is underlined again by 
Mr. Gilson.® 

In 1944, Mr. Gilson published a second edition of La Philosophie au 
moyen age." The two small 16mo volumes published in 1920 have now 
become a big octavo of seven hundred pages. Together with the his- 
tory of philosophy, the whole history of Christian thought and culture 
between the fifth and the fifteenth centuries is described therein.® 

Recently, a Belgian Jesuit, Fr. Joseph Legrand, published a book 
of vast proportions, L’Umvers et ’ homme dans la philosophie de saint 
Thomas,® in which he draws attention to some rather neglected aspects 
of Thomistic thought and especially to the considerable place held by 
angelic activity in that thought. The aim of the book is simply to state 
the exact thought of St. Thomas. It would be of great interest to see 
what is still useful in this position, which is partly linked up with a 
cosmology no longer accepted. 


4 Paris: Vrin, 1942. 

5 Paris: Vrin, 1946. fag 

6 We ought to mention an excellent article by the same author, “Limites 
existentielles de la philosophie,” in the book Existence, published under the 
direction of J. Grenier (Paris: Gallimard, 1946). 

7 Paris, Payot. ; ; 

8 Friends of medieval philosophy have rejoiced at Mr. Gilson’s recent election 
to the French Academy. 

92 vols.; Brussels-Paris, 1946. 
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II. NEW PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS 


While most of the prewar reviews have been gradually resuming 
publication, a number of new reviews have sprung up that are identified 
with the present movement of ideas. 

In October, 1944—very soon after the French liberation—there 
appeared the first number of La Pensée, “the review of modern ration- 
alism.” 1° It propounds the views of scientific and Marxian materialism. 
The chief writers—Langevin (lately deceased), Joliot-Curie, Prenant, 
Cogniot, and others—are active members of the French Communist 
Party. In spite of its title, La Pensée is rather poor from an intellectual 
point of view. Disdainful of all of metaphysics, it deals with scientific, 
economic, and political problems. Its philosophy, which claims 
eighteenth-century Encyclopedism as its ancestor, is but a repetition of a 
form of scientism that would appear to have died in the period of 
Bergson. The recourse to dialectics (a very confused notion, by the 
way) does not suffice to give materialism a high intellectual character. 

The review Les Temps modernes which started in October, 1945, is 
of quite a different character. It is the organ of the existentialist school 
of Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Merleau-Ponty, and others. To describe 
this review is not easy. Its program is to study all of the aspects of the 
concrete situation we are in so as to give us the possibility of a clear 
choice. For though Sartre’s book L’Etre et le néant did not allow us 
to foresee such a conclusion, Sartrian existentialism professes to be what 
modern French philosophers call “une philosophie de l’engagement,” a 
philosophy of clear choice and uncompromising attitude. Hence we 
find in this review—along with articles of philosophical, literary, and 
artistic theory and criticism—a mass of essays, novels, and poems in 
which it is not always easy to distinguish intellectual posing from what 
is genuine and which, too often, are odorous with the characteristic 
smell of Sartre’s novels. The review professes to defend the rights and 
the autonomy of the human person and also to serve the cause of the 
proletariat. In this last point of its program it confronts Marxianism, 
toward which it has a very curious attitude. It can be said in general 
that as for desiring a revolution, the review adopts Marxianism and 
follows it in a number of different ways. However, it radically rejects 
Marxian scientific rationalism. Merleau-Ponty has tried to show that 
the Marxians have not rightly understood Marxianism. Sartre has 
written a severe criticism (one of the best that I have read) of dialectical 
materialism. Naturally, the rationalists of La Pensée violently react 
against the existentialists and are full of contempt for them; however, 


10a Pensée was, in fact, founded in 1939, and three issues had appeared 
before the War, without attracting much attention. 
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from a philosophical standpoint and in spite of its questionable position, 
Les Temps modernes is far superior to the Marxian review, La Pensée. 
Its metaphysics is not ours, but it is a metaphysics. At the present time 
the leading writers of Les Temps modernes seem to be mainly con- 
cerned with the construction of a moral system. 

Dieu vivant (issued four times a year ; first issue, April, 1945) can- 
not be called a strictly philosophical review any more than the preceding 
ones. Its editorial staff is made up of Christians of various denomina- 
tions with a preponderance of Catholics. Its aim is to study religious 
problems as they appear in their present actuality. An effort is made 
to profit by contemporary philosophical systems, especially by the light 
these systems shed on conscience. The review does not pretend so 
much to build up notional constructions as to revivify religious thought. 
Its contributors are anxious to underline God’s transcendence together 
with the eschatological character of Christianity. In spite of a few 
unavoidable defects, Dieu vivant is on the whole one of the most original 
and most interesting current reviews. 

With Deucalion we return to pure philosophy. This review is 
directed by Jean Wahl and will appear three times a year. So far one 
voluminous issue has been published, which is largely devoted to a 
respectful but severe criticism of existentialism. If it maintains its 
present standard, Deucalion will certainly be a first-class review. 


THE MATERIALIST DIALECTIC 


JULIEN BENDA 
I 


In a recent study I criticized certain authors for using obscure words 
when more common ones convey the same meaning. As an example, 
I gave the use of the word “dialectic” rather than “logic.” One of my 
readers informed me, in a tone of pity for my stupidity, that dialectic is 
not at all the same thing as logic, inasmuch as the former is “dynamic,” 
while the latter is “static.’”’ Dialectic, he declared, is logic “in motion.” 

This is a misconception that today is widespread and that should be 
clarified. 

Do these people wish to speak of logic applied to something in motion 
—more particularly, to the movement of history, historical development 


JULIEN BENDA, graduate of the University of Paris, is known as the author 
of several novels (among them the prize-winning L/’Ordination), works of 
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or “becoming”? If so, logic is still logic and no one has the right to 
imply, merely by using a new term, that, because logic in this instance 
is being applied to a particular object, its nature changes. When Marx 
discusses the historical succession of the patriarchal, feudal, and capitalist 
systems, he uses the same logic as everyone else; and I do not see why 
it should be given a new name simply because it is brought to bear upon 
this theme. 

However, when our “dialecticians” say “logic in motion,” they mean 
something else, also. They mean a logic that is itself motion, since it 
discards everything which in “ordinary” logic has the character of 
cessation of motion or immobility, and of which the concept is the best 
example. This doctrine is expounded with perfect clarity by M. René 
Maublanc, author of The Philosophy of Marxism, who may be con- 
sidered an official representative of the school. This eminent professor 
explains to us that since the world—or more precisely, matter—is in 
perpetual motion, it can be understood only by means of a special kind 
of logic, a logic in motion that is called “dialectic,” or more precisely, 
“the materialist dialectic.’ The most characteristic feature of this 
“dialectic” is supposed to be the fact that it is entirely free from any 
concept, for the concept is an element which is essentially identical with 
itself and, consequently, negates motion. The reader can see for him- 
self, I am sure, that this position is in no sense a special kind of logic, 
but the absence of logic; indeed, may we not ask what sort of logic it is 
that does not proceed by formulating concepts and establishing a con- 
sistent sequence of concepts? Furthermore, I challenge anyone to show 
me in all the works of Marx or Engels one single argument that is not 
developed by means of a sequence of concepts and is not, therefore, 
based upon ordinary logic—even if the purpose of that argument is to 
condemn logic. “Dialectical” logic, conceived as something radically 
different from ordinary logic, is a flatus vocis, with which Marxist 
liturgy amuses itself and of which not one valid example can be given. 

II 

The extraordinary character of this doctrine should be noted: it holds 
that our idea of the world must be in motion, because the world is 
motion. As if our idea of anything had to be of the same nature as 
that thing! As if our idea of blue had to be blue! Our readers will 
answer that they do not wish to have an idea of the world because an 
idea is developed only from the outside and by means of concepts: they 
wish to communicate with the world itself in the form of blind action 


1 Bureau d’Editions, 1935. 
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(although this action is “directed” in accordance with laws that they 
know) and outside any notion the mind may have of it. To which we 
would answer that theirs is an absolutely mystical position identical, 
mutatis mutandis, with that of Creative Evolution? (although the 
“dialecticians” reject this comparison with the utmost vigor), because 
it urges us to embrace the poussée vitale (the “vital thrust”) as pure 
will, apart from any intrusion of conceptual thought. 


It 


But the Marxists do not consider themselves beaten. “Let us accept 
your thesis,” they say. “However, by beginning with this mystical 
union of ourselves and our subject, we shall eventually be able to 
formulate valid ideas on that subject.” This is another misconception. 
Do they mean that this mystical state will become intellectual knowl- 
edge without changing its nature, by “extending itself,” by “dilation,” 
- by “expansion,” as Bergson puts it, for here again Bergson is the master 
of our new logicians? Or do they mean that it will become knowledge 
by breaking with its own nature with the help, after this union, of a 
completely different kind of activity, namely, understanding and con- 
sidered thought? We ourselves unreservedly support the latter thesis: 
we hold that an idea expressed about a passion is in no sense an exten- 
sion of that passion, that Phaedra’s love will never, merely by the effect 
of continuity, become Racine’s tragedy about her love. Science seems 
to confirm our view. Delacroix concludes an exhaustive study 3 on this 
point with the words: “Intellectual understanding is a primary fact. 
The various attempts that have been made to break it down have failed.” 
May I put before my readers, particularly the feminine ones, the fol- 
lowing case? Mlle. de Lespinasse wrote: “The majority of women 
wish not so much to be loved, as to be preferred.’”’ I am aware that the 
ardent Julie, in order to arrive at this penetrating dictum, must have 
begun by feeling jealousy, for which the handsome Captain Guibert gave 
her many occasions; but I believe that, in order to formulate her 
thought as she did, she also needed another faculty of a completely 
different kind, that is, the ability to think about her passion and to 
manipulate general ideas. A little shopgirl who has nothing but her 
suffering (I trust my readers will pardon me this crime of “lese democ- 
racy”) may “expand” it till the end of her days, but she will never 
produce anything comparable to Julie’s insight. Similarly, I will agree 
that Marx was able to give forth profound ideas on the patriarchal, 


2 Henri Bergson, L’Evolution créatrice (Alcan, 1907). 
8 Henri Delacroix, Les Grandes formes de la vie mentale (Presse Universi- 
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feudal, and capitalist systems and on the transition from one to the 
other, in some measure, because he began by placing himself inside these 
realities, by living them (although we must still clarify these notions, 
which are infinitely more literary than scientific), but much more 
because he was able to emerge from them and bring to bear upon them 
from the outside, reason and thought, as the whole world understands 
these terms. The men of the fifteenth century, who, much more 
deeply than Marx, lived the transition from feudalism to capitalism, did 
not understand it at all, precisely because they were able only to live it. 
What is more, Marx established relationships among all these systems. 
The establishment of relationships is the most perfect example of 
specifically intellectual activity, of which there is not the slightest trace 
in the mere act of living, which comprises only the present moment and 
is incapable of making comparisons. 


IV 


Our new logicians will still insist that they deal with the passage 
from one economic system to another; with what is changing—what 
Bergson called the se faisant (the “thing in process, creating itself”) 
—while the old logic considered only the ready-made, the established 
fact. Must we reply that in so far as they proceed by means of com- 
municable thoughts, they deal with what has changed, not with what is 
changing, for nobody has yet touched change itself, except in an emo- 
tional state which is fundamentally uncommunicable ? 

Indeed, “dialectical’”’ logic has only one special feature: it is applied 
to economic phenomena and refuses to take others into account. Any 
valid economic idea it advances is arrived at by means of the same logic 
as is used by everyone else. But it will never admit this, because its 
very essence—and its stock in trade—is to represent itself as a revo- 
lution in the development of the human mind. 


A CONGRESS ON EXISTENTIALISM 
JAMES COLLINS 


Indicative of the importance which European thinkers in the Scholas- 
tic tradition attach to existentialism was a conference held in Rome 
from April 8 to April 14, 1947. This week of study of existentialist 
currents met under the auspices of. the Pontifical Roman Academy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and attracted some of the leading continental phi- 
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losophers, according to reports in L’Osservatore romano (upon which 
this present account is based). The keynote of the congress was set 
by Msgr. Rossino, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, who stressed the interest that this Congregation has 
manifested towards all sound philosophical movements. Because of its 
widespread acceptance as an interpretation of the human situation and 
man’s needs in the present time of unrest and insecurity, existentialism 
cannot be ignored by a living tradition concerned with nova et vetera. 
Some guidance in making a critical appraisal of this movement is cer- 
tainly a pressing need in view of the antagonistic attitude that one group 
of existentialists has shown towards Scholasticism and Christianity. 
But it would be unfortunate if opposition to atheistic existentialism of 
the Heidegger-Sartre variety were to blind us to the genuine 
philosophical values that are present in existentialism as a whole. 


What these values are, was set forth by Cornelio Fabro, C.P.S., in 
an address, “The Significance of Existentialism.” Father Fabro is well 
equipped for this comparative analysis. In Scholastic circles he is 
known for his study on the Thomistic notion of participation (which 
appeared on the eve of the outbreak of World War II); in 1943, he 
issued his Introduction to Existentialism, which is perhaps the best 
book of its kind. It is to be hoped that a second edition of this useful 
work will soon make it generally available. Thomists should be stimu- 
lated to further thinking by the concluding section of the book, con- 
taining a critical rapprochement of existentialism and the perennial phi- 
losophy. Fabro’s address at the meeting in Rome summarized the 
main themes of the philosophia novissima in the hope that a solution to 
its problems can be found within the ambit of a Christian spiritual 
realism. Kierkegaard and his admirers begin with a positive apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the individual human person, a conviction that 
is open to the ordinary man without the need of technical preparation. 
This accessibility of the existentialist premise accounts in part for its 
wide appeal beyond formal philosophical circles. Only false profession- 
alism would cast suspicion upon existentialism because of its popularity 
and its contradiction of the modern “cloister view” of philosophy as only 
one specialized discipline among others. 

Stemming from this primary affirmation is a repudiation of the two 
extreme doctrines in which modern philosophy culminates: materialism 
and absolute idealism. Neither position can account for man real- 
istically and comprehensively as he is exhibited in experience. Materi- 
alism stumbles before the factor of spirit, which transcends even the 
most tenuous and dynamic definition of matter. What is peculiar to 
man as such is defined by his relation to the absolute and his unending 
search for it. Idealism of the Hegelian sort recognizes this orientation 
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but misreads its nature. Kierkegaard combatted the central ambiguity 
around which Hegel built his discussion of religion and philosophy: 
the attempted identification of the speculation and religious devotion of 
the human individual in regard to God and the self-knowledge and self- 
love of God himself. Human personality has neither meaning nor 
integrity unless the real distinction between adorer and adored is main- 
tained. Thus the intent of Kierkegaard’s critique of modern philosophy 
is not to replace the reigning isms with one of his own making. His 
recent followers sometimes forget his general rejection of systems of 
existence in their haste to give systematic statement to his insights. 
Where Kierkegaard is content with improving constantly his direct 
acquaintance with being, Heidegger wishes to construct a complete 
ontology on the narrow basis of human being only. 

Several of the later papers read before the Academy supplemented 
Fabro’s presentation at significant places. N. Picard, O.F.M., reported 
on an investigation of Heidegger’s writings posterior to Sein und Zeit. 
These later works express his dissatisfaction with his own atheistic 
ontology of the nought and his vague striving after an absolute that has 
more in common with being than with absence of being. Still lacking 
in his philosophy is a conception of being which will (a) distinguish 
being in general from the absolute being; (b) apply to the absolute 
being as well as to finite existence; (c) renovate the meaning of essence 
in its relation to existence. (I would add that none of these aims can 
be realized until Heidegger abandons his present merger of philosophy 
and myth-making.) Father Arnou, S.J., addressed himself to the 
underlying problem of Kierkegaard’s thoughts about the relation of 
man to God. From the Scholastic standpoint, the Kierkegaardian 
position can be made understandable when seen as a reaction against 
false opinions concerning God’s immanence and transcendence. His 
transcendence should not be taken in the sense of distance and exterior- 
ity, as one might express the difference between the pebble on the 
shore and the mountain peak. On the other hand, there are customary 
ways of stating the analogical relation of creature to creator which do 
not safeguard the uniqueness of God’s subsistent being. It was largely 
because he could find no adequate philosophical statement of the posi- 
tive aspects of analogy that Kierkegaard turned away from an intel- 
lectualist statement of man’s “absolute relation to the Absolute.” The 
task we face, however, is not to denounce his anti-intellectualism but to 
probe its causes and propose a solution that does indeed respect both 
God’s intimacy to man and his ineffable majesty. 

The metaphysical presuppositions of a more positive approach to 
existentialism were proposed in Jacques Maritain’s paper, “The Existen- 
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tialism of St. Thomas,” and one by Professor Gilson, “The Knowledge 
of Being.”’ The French ambassador to the Vatican declared that many 
contemporary existentialists have been unfaithful to Kierkegaard in 
their denial of an intuition of being and their depreciation of essence. 
The best deliverances of the Danish thinker can be preserved only in a 
Christian philosophy which will not reduce the struggles of the religious 
mind to “pure” (i.e., a-religious) speculation. Maritain apparently 
agrees with Louis Lavelle and some other French critics that the eleva- 
tion of existence to such a place of supremacy that it no longer bears 
any intrinsic relation to essence is disastrous for theoretical order as 
well as for practical moral and social life. 

The existentialism of St. Thomas is one of moderation and intelligi- 
bility precisely because it considers existence in terms of being. Esse 
is indeed the actuality of every act and the perfection of every perfec- 
tion, and yet it is not for this reason placed entirely outside of being 
and a relation to intellect. As Gilson noted, a philosophy of total being 
avoids an extreme existentialism as well as an extreme essentialism 
(such as that of the ontologists and the rationalists). Neither essence 
taken abstractly apart from existence nor existence taken in abstrac- 
tion from essence provides the ground of an adequate metaphysic. The 
abstract grasp of essence in the concept must be integrated with the 
judgment of existence. Only on condition that essence and existence 
are recognized as mutually determining constitutive principles of being 
can a comprehensive theory of concrete reality be formulated. Existen- 
tialism has validity only within the context of a philosophy of being 
such as St. Thomas helped to develop. 

More particularized contributions to the subject were made on the 
following issues: the existentialist interpretation of science; existen- 
tialism, philosophy, and the critical problem; the rational and the 
irrational in the structure and genesis of being; human existence in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas; Augustinism and existentialism; “non- 
being” in existential relativism; the Christian existentialism of Gabriel 
Marcel; the influence of Kierkegaard on contemporary Protestant the- 
ology. This last address was delivered by the eminent theologian and 
convert, Erik Peterson. Thus at least a personal link was established 
at this conference between Thomism and the flourishing Austrian and 
German Catholic existentialism. The writings of men like Theodor 
Haecker point the way to still other ways of bringing existentialism 
within a Christian philosophy of being. 

It is announced that proceedings of this important and stimulating 
Congress will be published in a limited edition. Existentialism deserves 
close study at a time when Kierkegaard’s books are beginning to puzzle 
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and trouble American readers and when the treatises of contemporary 
European existentialists are being translated. These conferences pro- 
vide objective and constructive guidance on this difficult question. 


QUERY ON THE NATURAL END OF MAN 
GERARD SMITH, §.J. 


In his Summa contra Gentiles, III, 48c ad fin., St. Thomas says: 
“Hence it becomes sufficiently clear how these great minds suffered 
from being straitened on every side.” ? 

The “great minds” are in particular Alexander, Averroes, and 
Aristotle. In general, they are all who put the happiness of man im 
hac vita. 

The reason why they are alleged to have suffered is this: seeing that 
there is no knowledge in this life other than that obtained through 
speculative science, they laid it down that man attains to a happiness 
which is not perfect but only a human one. 

Now for the question: Why do many Christians find vast satisfaction 
where Aristotle and company found suffering? Why do many Chris- 
tians postulate a “natural” end of man whereas it was, allegedly, such 
an end in which the Greeks were straitened? 

May I suggest that the following two answers achieve only an aver- 
age intelligent misunderstanding of the question? First, the end which 
the Greeks postulated was in hac vita, whereas the “natural” end of man 
would not be in hac vita. Secondly, the Greeks said the end of man ts 
natural; but the Christians who postulate a “natural”? end say only that 
it could be natural. 

St. Thomas says (loc. cit.) we are freed from the Greeks’ straits if we 
lay it down that the end of man is to see God as the angels see him. It 
is, for St. Thomas, this end which frees us from straits, not a “‘natural’’ 
end either in or out of this life, nor a “‘natural’’ end which could be 
but isn’t. 

To reword the question: Why, if,it is this end (to see God in heaven) 
which frees us from Greek straits, are we not straitened as they were at 
the prospect (not the reality) of a “natural” end? Are we tickled over 
something (a “natural” end) which could have happened but didn’t? 
Or have we a better title to joy than that, viz., the certainty that the end 
of man cannot not be the beatific vision? 
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FREEDOM AND REFoRM. Essays IN ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL PHI- 
LosoPpHYy. By Frank H. Knight. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1947. Pp. vii + 409. $3.50. 

Frank Knight is a very devout acolyte of the religion of the Enlighten- 
ment; his three R’s are Renaissance, Reformation, and Revolution of 
89. (Englightenment should: be followed by Aufklarung in paren- 
theses, for Knight loves a little cultural embroidery.) He is marching 
- sturdily on, though the wind has blown out his candle, his collar is 
wilted, and his surplice is soiled by the grim and dark twentieth century, 
which has reaped the harvest of what the eighteenth sowed. This is 
no mere figure of speech. “Rationalism is as emotional, as anti-critical 
—as religious—as any other creed” (p. 25) like Christianity, which is 
an “exclusively emotional and personal morality” (p. 103). According 
to this definition, Freedom and Reform is a very religious book. Its 
bases must lie somewhere deep in the unrecognized emotions; they can- 
not be inteliectual or have any rational content. 

In Mr. Knight’s view the central problem of the twentieth century 
involves three forces: (a) liberalism—“the Nineteenth Century liberal 
system is played out” (p. 22); and (b) Marxism and (c) Christianity, 
either of which is the form of totalitarianism that is going to take the 
world over (passim). On Knight’s own showing, liberalism has neither 
internal consistency nor practical achievement to justify two centuries 
of dominance; but that does not make any difference to the devout of 
the caliber of Professor Knight. Professor Knight is going to go right 
on being a liberal and preaching his sermon regardless of the size of 
his congregation. 

One of the more substantial essays—combined from two previously 
published essays—contains this statement, which should be in the preface 
to the whole collection: “It may be well to say frankly in advance that 
the net constructive achievement of two articles will not be very large” 
(p. 47). The first paper takes eighteen pages to arrive at the common- 
place conclusion that it is man’s control over his voluntary muscles that 
enables him to move things in space and thus affect his environment. 
Along the way we are treated to the information that freedom without 
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power is meaningless; for example, a man in a strait jacket in a locked 
cell is not free to take a walk. This is true, of course. Still, there is 
an important difference between a man so constrained and an automo- 
‘pile locked in a garage. The third paper has nothing more striking to 
give us than the information that vagueness and ambiguity are the 
fundamental characteristics of John Dewey’s thought. 

Before proceeding to the almost impossible task of an orderly review 
of these emotional outbursts, we should note that practically all of the 
scholars of whom Professor Knight takes cognizance talk “confusion” 
(p. 46), “vagueness and ambiguity” (p. 36), and “absurdity” (p. 53) ; 
emit propositions “essentially meaningless” (p. 75); commit “flagrant 
sins against the facts” (p. 247) ; and deal in “empty verbiage and sheer 
absurdity” with obviously “nonsensical” results (p. 262), producing a 
“tissue of logical confusion” (p. 300). Such extreme language may be 
warranted on occasion, as we shall see; but when the ground on which 
it is based is very weak indeed, then clearly it is not warranted. Yet 
the prevalence—or practical universality—of intemperate and churlish 
statement makes it extremely difficult in a review of such a work to 
maintain the urbanity and decorum expected of writers in scholarly 
periodicals. 

Knight rightly thinks that liberalism is dead because it had no tenable 
ethical basis. Its ethics was utilitarian, and the utilitarians were really 
the classical economists under a different name. 

They were much addicted to the absurdity of combining 
ethical and psychological hedonism, holding that pleasure 
is at once what men do universally and necessarily pursue 
in conduct and at the same time what they “ought” to 
pursue, the content of duty. Regarding the end of action, 


it is of the essence of liberalism properly conceived to have 
no concrete position (p. 53). 


If the term pleasure is used by definition as a general 
designation of all motive, the hedonistic principle is true by 
definition. And if this is not done, if it is admitted to be 
possible for men to desire anything else than pleasure, 
then the principle is axiomatically false or incomplete 


(D575). 

This is all right as far as it goes, a line of criticism at least as old as 
Cathrein and doubtless much older. Having recognized the defect, 
however, Knight has no trouble in readopting it on his own; “there 
seem to be no ends which are really final” (p. 117). 

On the whole, Knight has given up utilitarianism and liberalism. 
Nevertheless, he clings to one fragment of liberalism: “that freedom is 
an intrinsic value,” which freedom “does not mean unregulated impulse 
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or license, but action directed by rational ideals and conforming to 
rational laws” (p. 372 and passim). This is little enough to find out, 
considering all that the reader has to put up with. The value of free- 
dom has been a commonplace of Christian doctrine ever since Christian 
writers began to struggle with the problem of evil and asked why God 
gave men a freedom that could be the source of evil. 

Many of the problems involved in radical ethical analysis are of 
course metaphysical; and wrestling with the metaphysical really leaves 
the Professor puffing. “Human nature” comes in for considerable 
notice in various essays, and “human nature” is the basis of many of 
his arguments. “Human nature is a function of the nature of society 
- and both are historical products” (p. 307; cf. p. 305). Since one of 
the merits of Knight’s liberalism is that men can make their own society 
(p. 54), one may reasonably wonder where we have gotten with this. 
The answer follows: “Knowledge of the course of evolution of man and 
of civilization would be infinitely valuable for the interpretation of 
human nature and for dealing with human problems but little informa- 
tion about it is to be had” (ibid.). This ought to be the end of discus- 
sion of human nature in Knight’s ethics despite the assurance with 
which he moves about in prehistory (e.g., p. 62). Nevertheless, he is 
not deterred. On page 320 we read that “no one can say whether or 
not human nature has changed.” At the foot of the same page: 


Whatever the facts of change may be the statement that 

human nature has changed, even if it is true, proves or 

implies nothing as to the possibility of changing it. How- 

ever, human nature viewed as a culture product has un- 

doubtedly been changed by deliberate action in many cases. 
Nevertheless, “the common idea of deliberately changing human 
nature is a tissue of logical confusion” (p. 301). When Maritain 
wishes to use intelligence as the distinguishing note of human nature, 
Knight is unwilling “to impose upon the reader’s patience” a discussion 
of the idea. Professor Knight cannot tell a man when he sees one 
because even “the infallible Roman Church has had difficulty in formu- 
lating indicia to show at what moment in the biological life of a “human 
being’ he actually becomes (potentially) a ‘human being’” (sic, p. 266). 
This difficulty does not prevent Knight from explaining one of liber- 
alism’s most serious difficulties by an appeal to “the nature of human 
nature” (p. 54). 

But it is when we come to Christianity as a social force that the 
endocrine origins of Knight’s writings becomes clearest. On most 
important points, “essential” notions are tailored for the purpose in 
hand. On page 102, “earnest scholars and thinkers,” “Christians,” do 
- not know whether modern civilization is Christian or not; on page 163, 
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they “agree that it is by no means Christian.” “The essence of the 
original Christian social teaching was literal acceptance of established 
political forms and obedience to established authority” (p. 279; cf. also 
p. 166). This would no doubt be a shock to Herod, Pilate, and Caiphas 
or—in view of the outcome of the appeal—to Felix when Paul said he 
would take his case to Caesar. It would have been an equal shock to 
the large number of Roman military men who turned in their insignia 
and were martyred rather than do as the state told them to do: Bat 
seemingly, the essence of Christianity is very plastic; “. . . looking 
only for agreement on some ultimate essence, we undoubtedly find the 
latter (in so far as it is to be found) in the acceptance by students and 
by popular opinion of the ‘gospel of love’” (p. 105). The practical sig- 
nificance of this to Knight is that Christianity taught that if everybody 
loved everybody else everybody’s belly would automatically be filled. 
But everybody’s belly was not filled ; therefore, Christianity is nonsense. 
Now, the matter can be handled more briefly than by going into all the 
this and that about the Parousia that didn’t appear. Presumably Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph fulfilled the gospel of love with conspicuous success. 
Yet the flight into Egypt was imposed upon them; and, even more 
marvelous, the story was told in barefaced fashion to the earliest Chris- 
tians, the very same who were expecting the Parousia and who often, 
doubtless, had empty bellies. Knight’s ideas of Christianity seem to 
have been derived from a hasty reading of Renan and Loisy only, plus 
a few visits to Holy Roller revivals. He also thinks that Christianity 
is a “book” religion (p. 103) and that Christianity makes the same 
mistake as liberalism in regarding individual man as a datum. If one 
objects to this as one should, it is hard to see how Knight can believe 
this to be Christian doctrine and then ridicule original sin with its com- 
plete corollary of the fullest human solidarity. 

This sort of thing could be continued ad nauseam if that point has not 
already been passed. Two extravagances only will be noted which indi- 
cate not only slovenly scholarship and an irresistible desire to revel in 
one’s own prejudices but also something further that is even less pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Maritain is quoted to the effect that one of the principal phenomena 
of the nineteenth century is the fact of the “consciousness of self 
achieved by the working person and the working community” (p. 284). 
Knight should admit and already has admitted the truth of this thought 
in his discussion of socialism, and he has condemned it. But here on 
page 284 he reads these words to mean that in the nineteenth century 
all men, including the poorest working men, first were conceded human 
rights. This of course Maritain did not say, and the meaning could 
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be found in his words only by one who was extremely hard up for some- 
thing to criticize. “This same attitude is true of the feeble attempt to 
prove that Maritain must hold some form of totalitarianism. Maritain’s 
totalitarianism cannot be found in the work that Knight is reviewing ; 
so a former book is quoted on the bankruptcy of liberalism, identical in 
tenor with Knight’s own comment (p. 22). But when Maritain con- 
demns liberalism in words almost identical with Knight’s own, they 
become proof positive that he wants an authoritarian state. 

When we get down to “the worst concrete cases” (p. 123) of what 
religion does in economic society, Knight cites the fact that Pius XI 
spoke about wage rates to employers. 


The least familiarity with the laws of economics . . . will 
show that any general pressure on the employers to pay 
wages appreciably above the market value of the service 
rendered is in the first place certain to be injurious to the 
interests of the wage workers (p. 123). 
Anyone who is interested in gaining this least familiarity can find it 
nicely in the section on wages in Quadragesimo Anno to which Knight 
is referring: “All are aware that a scale of wages too low, no less than 
a scale excessively high, causes unemployment.” What excuse can 
there be for such indifference to evidence that is right in one’s hand? 
The same spirit of indifference to evidence is manifest in one of 
Knight’s numerous asides. Man is free “to pursue such ideals as pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience (assuming that he can find someone willing 
to be obeyed)” (p. 54). And on pages 27, 98, 127, 260, and 402 
(among others) Knight bemoans the number of people there are in the 
world who are not only willing but insistent that they be obeyed. 
Like the old vaudeville comedian, anything for a laugh. And any- 
thing means absolutely anything. 
B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 


St. Louis University 


An Intrropuction To Perrce’s Puitosopuy: INTERPRETED AS A 
System. By James Feibleman. Harper and Bros., New 
York, 1946. Pp. xx + 503. $5.00. 

A choice few among the books currently being published can be neither 
ignored nor postponed indefinitely nor otherwise side-stepped by the 
inquiring student of philosophy. Feibleman’s work is one of these 
publications which must be taken into serious account because of the 
services which it renders and the problems which it raises. Charles 
S. Peirce is a notable and indeed notorious instance of a philosopher 
of the first rank whose teaching passes almost unnoticed during his own 
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lifetime and still remains—some thirty-odd years after his death— 
unknown land for many of our contemporaries. Until his Collected 
Papers were issued in six large volumes in 1931-35, the excuse was 
valid that our sources were too scattered and fragmentary to permit 
extensive and detailed study of his thought. Apparently, the most 
important materials were included in this edition supervised by Pro- 
fessors Hartshorne and Weiss. But Peirce himself warned us that 
his way of thinking was “so abstract, a very snarl of twine,” and that 
his philosophical projects resulted only in “a lumber heap of unfulfilled 
ambitions.” For the past decade scholars have been trying to unravel 
the snarl and piece together the available timber into a reasonably con- 
sistent and inclusive account of the Peircean philosophy. Numerous 
recent articles have treated of the essential features and some of the 
finer points in this philosophy. Justus Buchler has put us twice over 
into his debt by providing a convenient one-volume arrangement of 
selections from Peirce’s writings and by contributing a long study on 
Charles Peirce’s Empiricism (1939). But this latter work is admittedly 
but a partial exposition of Peirce’s views and is, moreover, pre- 
occupied with criticizing these views from the standpoint of a later 
instrumentalism. 

What has been lacking to date is a general introduction comprehensive 
enough to exhibit the many and far-flung aspects of Peirce’s mind and 
textually detailed enough to allow the original author to speak directly 
and at length. This need has now been successfully supplied by 
Mr. Feibleman. As nearly as possible, the main exposition has kept 
to the thought and even the language of Peirce. This textual faith- 
fulness has been increased by the inclusion of countless apposite quota- 
tions drawn from the entire body of published material, a method which 
is intended to lead the reader to examine the sources rather than to 
remain content with the presentation in this volume. Although an 
objective understanding of Peirce is aimed at here rather than an 
evaluative commentary, the exposition is truly an interpretative one. 
The standpoint of Feibleman’s interpretation is indicated in the subtitle, 
since he offers Peirce’s thought as a system of very definite and rounded 
structure, at least in thought if not in actual expression. As the editors 
of the Papers put it in their introduction to the first volume: “Peirce 
possessed the system-making mind.” It is claimed that despite the 
fragmentary and detached form of Peirce’s writings, they are directed 
towards developing and perfecting a system which is the implicit but 
effective framework of all his speculations. Feibleman grants that 
some inconsistency does exist between various statements of Peirce, but 
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in such cases he has accepted the views which agree with the “leading 
principles which he [Peirce] himself derived from reaction to certain 
philosophical antecedents and from agreement with others” (p. xviii). 
The main import of Peirce’s efforts in philosophy is the defense of 
metaphysical realism against nominalism and extreme realism, and this 
moderate realism provided the canon for the systematic presentation of 
his philosophy. 

Feibleman divides his treatment into three main parts, concerned 
respectively with the historical and logical development of Peirce’s 
thought, a system of his philosophy, and Peirce’s place in the history 
of philosophy (including his influence up to the present). For several 
reasons, the last part of the book is the least satisfactory. In a single 
chapter an attempt is made to trace the history of philosophic realism 
and the divergent positions of nominalism and philosophy of ideal essence 
_ from Plato to Peirce and even to Whitehead. Admittedly, little can be 
done within such a space except to draw the barest outline of develop- 
ments; but such a schema should at least avoid arbitrary characteriza- 
tions of whole periods. The account of Western philosophy during the 
Middle Ages as given here rivals Bertrand Russell’s recent performance 
in looseness of statement, being preoccupied with preparing the scene 
for the advent of a secular realism. Anyone grounded in historical 
Thomism, for instance, might try to analyze this dictum: 

Nominalism was ushered in, then, by a questioning of 

the Sacrament of the Eucharist, by the Aquinate introduc- 

tion of Aristotle as a weapon to be turned against Plato, 

and finally by empiricism. Aquinas introduced Aristotle 

as an authority in theological matters and endorsed the 

natural sciences in an effort to save Church dogma. But 

by separating revealed and natural theology, he placed 

revelation beyond rational justification, which is to say 

also beyond faith (p. 449). 
What does not emerge clearly from the survey of pre-Peircean philosophy 
is whether Feibleman is content with paraphrasing Peirce’s historical 
outlook or whether he is presenting his own reading. In any case, 
simplification has been pushed to the extreme in attempting to fit ‘the 
leading figures in our philosophical history into two or three rigid 
categories. 

Feibleman also undertakes to compare Peirce with James, Royce. 
and Dewey. Perhaps the plan of the book demanded the line followed 
in this section, but a good deal less than justice is done to these three 
thinkers by viewing their relation to Peirce almost exclusively through 
Peirce’s own eyes. James, for instance, was at great pains to rule 
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out precisely the narrow construing of “the workings of ideas” and 
“action” which is at the basis of Peirce’s strictures. Common to the 
criticism of all three men is a prejudicial contrast of “subjective” and 
“objective” which they would not readily admit and which is certainly 
unjust in Royce’s case. That Royce reduces ideas to mere concepts 
of individual consciousness and allows them no objective being (p. 470) 
is an unjustifiable charge. But Feibleman is here only heir to Peirce’s 
own misconception of what Kant and Hegel held concerning subject and 
object. In Kant’s case, I have previously indicated how Peirce’s criti- 
cism falls short (Cf. THe Mopern ScHootman, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
[1947], p. 81). 

The importance of the first or historical part of this book is evident 
from the stress laid upon Peirce’s relations with his philosophical 
antecedents as determinative of his more authentic and systematic posi- 
tion. Feibleman considers in order the attitudes which Peirce assumed 
towards Kant, the procedure of physical sciences, Duns Scotus, Darwin, 
and Descartes. Personal study and classroom experience have con- 
vinced me that this is the most reliable approach to understanding 
Peirce and making him understandable to others. Only in the light of 
his own historical self-estimate can we see how Peirce could insist upon 
the objective reality of generals without falling into Platonism and could 
emphasize the empirical basis of all genuine knowledge without entering 
the camp of antimetaphysical positivism. Like Kant, he sought to steer 
a middle course between pure rationalism and pure empiricism, but 
unlike Kant he found the mediatory solution in a realistic logic and 
metaphysics. Peirce took his inspiration partly from Reid but more 
emphatically from the actual practice and assumptions of the physical 
sciences. But instead of concluding that strict knowledge is only of the 
scientific sort and that therefore philosophy must serve as the handmaid 
of science, he explored the independent logical foundations of scientific 
method. As a result, the accord between his conception of semiotic on 
the one hand and the vague promptings of common sense and the 
doctrine of realistic metaphysics on the other hand became apparent. 
More particularly, Peirce concluded that Duns Scotus’s logic and meta- 
physics “will go far toward supplying the philosophy which is best 
to harmonize with physical science” (p. 55). This hope was based upon 
the resolute opposition of Scotus to all forms of nominalism, his success- 
ful championing both of generals and of individual concrete existence. 
Along with another contemporary working in a far distant field—the 
poet, Gerard M. Hopkins—Peirce made appeal to the Subtle Doctor 
as a mind akin to the needs and desires of our times. Peirce’s interpre- 
tation of medieval realism has its ramifications throughout every branch 
of his philosophy and provides a genuine and unavoidable challenge for 
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Scholastic philosophers, not only historically but also on the properly 
theoretical level. 

The major portion of this book is devoted to a systematic interpreta- 
tion of the Peircean philosophy under the following headings: logic, 
metaphysics (ontology and epistemology), psychology, methodology, 
science, ethics, aesthetics, cosmology, and theology. The great value of 
Feibleman’s labor lies in his collecting and arranging in an orderly 
way fugitive passages scattered throughout the six volumes of the Papers 
and other sources. His thoroughness in undertaking this task and his 
determination to respect the divisions and proportions established by 
the master make this portion of the Introduction an indispensable com- 
panion to the study of Peirce. The critical suggestions which follow 
are not intended to detract from the merit of a work which has been 
executed so expertly on the whole. 

Feibleman has pointed out more definitely than previous scholars 
the influence of F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism upon Peirce’s realistic 
view of science. Peirce listed Abbot among the members of the Meta- 
physical Club, from whose meetings at Cambridge in the early seventies 
pragmatism took its start. But it is at least worth noting in a foot- 
note that the designation “The Metaphysical Club” was applied in this 
formal way only by Peirce himself to this occasional-discussion group. 
The true significance of Peirce’s act has been explained recently by 
Philip Wiener in the Journal of the History of Ideas. Also included 
in the meetings was “our boxing master,” Chauncey Wright. Although 
Feibleman refers to Wright a few times, he has overlooked several places 
where Wright’s standpoint is an aid to the understanding of Peirce’s 
thought. Thus in speculating upon the sources which might have led 
Peirce to assign theology to the completely practical sphere (p. 51 and 
p. 56, n.), Feibleman might have referred more relevantly to Wright’s 
notion of religion than to Duns Scotus’s view of theology. It is also 
curious that the Index gives separate listings for “Christian Wolf” 
and “Wolff” (p. 503), although the same philosopher is almost certainly 
meant in all cases both by Feibleman and by Peirce. Occasional refer- 
ences in the footnotes (for example, to Migne on p. 449 and to the 
Summa Theologica on p. 300) are useless as they stand, since they are 
incomplete. 

Some of the comparative problems could have been handled more 
competently by bringing in more evidence from the non-Peircean sources 
themselves. For instance, no clear distinction is made between logical 
and natural species in discussing (p. 64) the vexed question of Aristotle’s 
teaching on fixed forms and natural classes. Nor does it appear from an 
examination of the context that the Peircean texts quoted in this con- 
nection by Feibleman were intended by Peirce to refer in any special 
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way to Aristotle. The Stagirite is done less than justice when he is 
reported as having slighted probability (p. 65; cf. also n. 74), when at 
the same time no mention is made of his theory of matter and generation. 
If this had been taken into account, it would not have been considered 
a mere coincidence that Aristotle should hint at a statistical approach 
in the field of biology. But the Aristotelian-Scholastic notion of “what 
happens for the most part” extends beyond the biological realm. 
Another issue which did not receive as full comparative treatment as it 
deserved is the role of final cause in philosophy. Peirce’s restoration of 
theology is a major factor in his revolt against the Cartesian-Spinozistic 
tradition which patterns the philosophical after the physical categories 
and so rules out any but mechanistic explanations in the real world. 
Is it permissible to go beyond the letter of the text in tracing historical 
filiations? What the Scholastics have to say about the close association 
between imagination and thinking conducted in accord with the second or 
mathematical degree of abstraction finds notable confirmation in Peirce’s 
discussion (p. 138) of the use of icons and imagination in mathematical 
inference (by observation and experimentation on the diagrams). 

On page 27 is found the following bald statement: “In 1898 we find 
him [Peirce] recording that Husserl’s logic was hopelessly involved in 
psychology (4.7).” (In passing, it should be noted that the editors 
of the Papers state that the fragment in question was written by Peirce 
in 1906. This would accord better with the publication date of Husserl’s 
Logische Untersuchungen, 1900-01). This is a fair summary of Peirce’s 
judgment on Husserl. But even in an expository work the reader is 
entitled to be told that (as Peirce admits) Husserl at least claimed to 
be working towards a purification of logic from psychology. Peirce’s 
verdict is indeed only his personal estimate. I do not think it is a very 
just one; not only in intention but also in execution Husserl was as 
unrelenting a foe of psychologism as Peirce was. There are many close 
parallels in the polemics carried on by these two thinkers against 
psychologism. To me it seems that outside of logic both men went too 
far in their reaction against a specifically human mode of knowing and 
being. Indeed, the critique of Peirce might well begin with an examina- 
tion of the systematic consequences of his extreme antipsychologism. 
This would go beyond the limits of the present book; Feibleman remarks 
that he hopes some day to undertake the more rigorous task of writing 
a critical commentary upon the Peircean system. In the meanwhile, 
students of American philosophy are grateful for the spade-work per- 
formed in this valuable introduction to Peirce’s own thought. 


James COoLLIns 
St. Louis University 
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MEDIAEVAL StupiEs. Vol. VIII. Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, 1946. Pp. 318. $5.00. 

The high standard of scholarship which we have come to expect of 
the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies is definitely maintained in 
this current volume of Mediaeval Studies. Professor Gilson’s growing 
interest in the history of metaphysics and the existential aspect of 
Thomism is reflected in a number of studies which are of special interest 
to philosophers. Professor Gilson outlines the history of the expres- 
sions ens, quod est, essentia, and existentia (pp. 150-58). Reverend 
George P. Klubertanz, S.J., in “Esse and Existere in St. Bonaventure” 
concludes that St. Bonaventure neither expressly affirmed nor denied 
the real distinction between essence and existence; St. Bonaventure’s 
position, however, implies a denial of this distinction since, for him, esse 
is simply an “existentially neutral essence” (p. 188). Reverend Armand 
_ Maurer, C.S.B., examines “Esse and Essentia in the Metaphysics of 
Siger of Brabant” (pp. 68-86). A corrected text of the pertinent sections 
of Siger’s Questions on the Metaphysics of Aristotle is here published. 
Father Maurer finds Siger an essentialist in close agreement with 
Averroes and completely opposed to the existential solutions being pro- 
posed at that time by St. Thomas. These studies shed welcome light 
upon medieval developments in metaphysics and help us to understand 
ever more clearly the originality and meaning of St. Thomas’s position. 

Reverend I. Th. Eschmann, O.P., examines the problem of collective 
guilt in the doctrine of St. Thomas (pp. 1-42). He finds that the 
theory of collective guilt rests upon Platonic ground and has no place 
in St. Thomas’s doctrine (pp. 41-42). 

Attention should also be called to Dr. Pegis’s study of the apparently 
inconsistent texts, Summa Theologica, I, 44. 1-2 and De Potentia, 3. 5 
(pp. 159-68). 

Rosert J. HENLE, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


Tue Domain oF Reatity. By William Gerber. King’s Crown 


Press, New York, 1946. Pp. x + 81. $1.50. 
Lest the prospective reader be misled by the title of this interesting 


dissertation, William Gerber warns that there will be found here no 
gateway to “the fountain of Ultimate Reality.” His work deals not 
with the nature of reality, but with the question (p. vii), “Which of 
the things that we talk about are real and which are unreal?” Various 
definitions of reality, unreality, existence, and its “opposites’”—all 
“culled from the writings of American thinkers alive in 1946”— 
are analyzed; and an attempt is made in Part I to reconstruct (that is, 
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to formulate an hypothesis which might serve as) “a connotative descrip- 
tion—a definition” of “the outer reaches of reality and related domains.” 
The general procedure follows the methodology of logical positivism ; 
and the result is a de-ontologized “reality” stripped of all intelligibility 
except logical existence as ens rationis, but refurbished as “subsistence” 
(cf. p. 46). Implicitly substituting “being of reason” for res naturae, 
the author offers here definitions which find their ultimate basis in the 
mind itself. Consequently, their chief merit is logical consistency, 
not objectivity. A reader trained in the traditional philosophy of being 
will recognize false premises; and he knows that false premises vitiate 
perfectly consistent conclusions. Furthermore, the Thomist will object 
rightfully to an attempt to “canonize” a method on evidence as weak 
as the following blithe opinions: “The same method could be used to 
' produce consistent definitions of being, nonbeing, and becoming. It is 
believed, however, that the term ‘being’ and its correlates are now 
somewhat archaic and represent an obsolescent vestige of the concern 
of the thinkers of Hellas with to ontos on” (p. 5). 

The influence of the mathematical method and the relativism of both 
terminology and definitions are quite evident in chapter 1, “Reality 
and Unreality.” The basic formula is a hypothetical (conditional) 
proposition about “things which are real’: “A thing is real in a par- 
ticular context in so far as it functions in that context” (p. 13). “The 
word ‘thing’ . . . is used in a manner analogous to that in which a 
variable is used in mathematics : for example, ‘a thing is real if...’ could 
also be expressed by saying ‘x is real if ...’” Relative to the context, 
which is defined as “a group of things in their aspect of being inter- 
related” (p. 22), a thing may be either real or unreal: “real in one con- 
text and not in another.” The relativity of Gerber’s “reality” is even 
more striking where he explains the reality of contexts as “an inter- 
functioning of contexts rather than.an infinite regress” (pp. 22-23). 
Students of mathematical logic will recognize both the method and 
terminology of the calculus of relations in the definition of “functions” 
(pp. 24-25). 

Of course, as the author concedes in the Introduction, his definitions 
“cannot . .. presume to be absolutely innocent of metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions,” but that they “should strive to . . . be as innocent as possible” 
is debatable. Gerber seems to find it increasingly difficult to suppress 
the underlying metaphysical assumptions, especially in his treatment of 
existence and subsistence in chapter 2 (pp. 35 ff., and pp. 43 ff.) ; and 
in his subsequent account of “The Inner Regions of Reality” (Part IT) 
he openly claims to be “engaged partly in metaphysical discussion as 
distinguished from the boundary staking of the definitional process . . .” 
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(p. 48). Kantian and positivist viewpoints make a bid for supremacy 
in these final chapters. “Ways of Being Real” (chapter 3) becomes 
a nonexclusive division of the known contexts of reality into three 
subdomains: physical, empirical, and logical—ordered according to in- 
creasing extension of the concepts or terms. “If a thing is real in one 
only of the three main groups of contexts, it is logically real, for 
nothing is physically or empirically real without also functioning in 
logical contexts, but a thing can be logically real without functioning 
in physical or empirical contexts.” Moreover, the thread of pragmatism 
that runs through the entire work almost seems to nullify the author’s 
otherwise admirable contribution toward co-operation in philosophy. 
Finding in the writings of “present-day American philosophers many 
. statements . . . which adumbrate the recognition of reality as that which 
functions” (p. 25), Mr. Gerber feels justified in applying his observa- 
tions about things that function also to existents as things that function. 
“A thing,” he says, “exists if it functions in a public context” (p. 38). 
By “x functions in a public context” is meant that “x’s functioning 
in some context can be publicly verified. This definition excludes from 
existence—but not from reality—such entities as that aspect of pain 
which is subjective and not socially available’ (p. 41). The respect 
which the author holds for John Dewey is further indicated in the extent 
and frequency of quotations from the latter’s published works. 

The Bibliography (pp. 73-78) should prove a helpful guide to many 
of the significant works in the American field. Approximately one 
hundred and twenty titles are listed; but these include twenty-four 
articles (twenty different authors) published in the Journal of Philosophy 
between the years 1911 and 1944, whereas not more than three of the 
total number are from any one other periodical in the field. Out- 
standing members of the neorealist group (especially Marvin, Montague, 
and Holt) appear prominently here and likewise are extensively cited 
in the text. It might be well to note also that, while Gerber’s concept 
of “American thinkers” is broad enough to include Santayana, Russell, 
and Whitehead, he does not in the present study so much as mention 
any American Thomist or neo-Scholastic—a very significant shortcoming 
‘if we consider the important influence today of Scholasticism, as well 
as pragmatism, in philosophical circles. 

Since Mr. Gerber professes to be optimistic about philosophers’ 
co-operating (cf. p. 10)—and The Domain of Reality does appear to be 
a beginning step in the right direction: the problem of the proper 
meaning and extension of ontological terminology (cf. pp. 35-36)—this 
reviewer suggests that both pragmatists and Scholastics should scrutinize 
the results of his labors very carefully. How successful has he been 
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in his efforts to reach a common denominator for a considerable portion 
of American thought? It does seem that his “hypothetical definitions” 
are a positive contribution to a better understanding of many works 
outside the Scholastic tradition. But, admitting the root-opposition 
between the philosophia perennis and what W. H. Sheldon has called 
the “pragmatic process-type” of philosophy—so clearly evident in the 
latter’s emphasis on verification and the former’s concept of absolute 
immutable truth and its rational demonstration—is it not impossible 
to extend such “usefulness” further than that? Even granting that the 
traditional philosophy of being can and must admit that “experimental 
verification” is in some sense “indispensable,” it is necessary to make 
precise its relation to the philosophical task itself. (Perhaps even in 
such a formula as “verification in a public context” may be found some 
kind of criterion for our knowledge of existence—at least for those 
things known by most men or by the empirical scientist.) But how 
can the methodology of the opposing modern school, however much 
it stresses the activity (or “functioning’’) aspect of reality (or knowl- 
edge), validly and logically preclude all possibility of attaining the prior 
and more ultimate reality expressed in the Scholastic formula, operari 
sequitur esse; and is the “Hypostatization Bugaboo” (pp. 59 ff.) suffi- 
ciently frightful to turn the human intellect from its proper object and 
to prevent its attaining a realistic knowledge of subsistent being and 
a science of being qua being? The metaphysician, too, if his is to be 
a realistic philosophy, must accept the empirical datum. His task, 
however, is to explain the domain of reality in terms of absolute and 
ultimate principles of necessity and intelligibility. 

Perhaps some hope of eventual rapprochement may be found in 
Gerber’s recognition of certain types of logical absolutes (p. 23), the 
importance of “existence” in ontological terminology (pp. 35-36), and 
the categorical character of “existence” as~distinguished from the 
gradational aspect of “reality” (p. 39). These and other points need 
to be analyzed and criticized from a metaphysical point of view; but 
such a project is not within the scope of this review. 

The author himself is well aware of the arbitrary factor in his choice 
of definitions (cf. pp. 8-9, p. 36, and p. 38). Like all empirical formulas, 
they are provisional, based on some aspects of the known (known 
because verified in some general or some special context) and not on 
the knowable, the intelligible as such. The measure of such “definitions,” 
like all hypotheses, is their usefulness. If properly understood, they 
can be of aid for the removal of difficulties which are merely termi- 
nological (for instance, in the age-old problem of appearance versus 
reality) ; also for the solution of questions of fact about real things 
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(such as the reality of the supernatural and the known existence of such 
reality because “publicly verified” in human experience). One wonders, 
though, about the severe limitation of man’s philosophical knowledge of 
God’s existence and nature to, the datum of religious experience. Here 
again, in the pragmatic aim (pp. 2-3) and positivistic outlook (e.g., the 
“law of the extensibility of knowledge toward the inscrutable,” enunci- 
ated at the conclusion of the final chapter on “Levels of Reality” [p. 
72]), we have another indication of the basic metaphysical opposition 
between a philosophy of becoming and the traditional philosophy of 
_ being. 

PauL JACOBY 
St. Louis University 


Tue A Priori in PuysicaL THEory. By Arthur Pap. King’s 
Crown Press, New York, 1946. Pp. x + 102. $2.00. 

The philosophical atmosphere in which the problem handled in this 
monograph moves is one created out of neo-Kantianism in its various 
forms and out of modern pragmatism. This is not to say that the diffi- 
culty faced by the author is a pseudoproblem; but, as in the case of all 
forms of pragmatism we have seen, one feels that philosophy has been 
narrowed down too sharply and has been conceived as a generalization 
of the methods of physicomathematical science. Yet the underlying 
problem of knowledge still remains in such a system and is never fully 
faced, with the result that the critic is never sure whether he is dealing 
with science or philosophy. 

The author’s thesis is that to the familiar Kantian division of judg- 
ments into the analytical, the empirical, and the synthetic a priori, there 
should be added a fourth: those, namely, expressed as contrary-to-fact 
conditionals (in the if-then form) and applicable only to ideal cases. 
Further, since laws of science co-ordinate data and are predictive of a 
future mode of procedure—and hence are functional—all of the above 
types except the purely empirical and factual can operate analytically, 
even though they are not analytical in the older and more accepted 
sense. The author rebels against the sharp distinction he finds between 
the “universal proposition” of Dewey or the “categorical principle” 
of Lewis and a mere inductive generalization. He holds that proposi- 
tions can gradually pass from the one state to the other; in other words, 
they can be used as regulative and more strictly universal in so far as 
they are fruitful in co-ordinating data and helpful in uncovering new 
relationships in a particular science. They are analytical because they 
themselves are not brought into question here and now but serve as a 
framework or point out a mode of testing when applied to a collection 
of various facts. They are not thereby, however, good for all time, nor 
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irreformable. It might be that some other theory or group of laws will 
come to displace the particular system in vogue. In that case the old 
propositions are no longer analytical ; they can even become false. 

In the first part of the book the author, after criticizing both Dewey 
and Lewis, unfolds his own theory and gives several illustrations of his 
ideas from the physical sciences. In the second part he applies his 
theory to Newtonian mechanics and Kant’s principles of experience, 
which he believes are outgrowths or parallels on the philosophical level 
to the basic postulates of Newton. He sums up the underlying idea 
of his essay in the words of Poincaré: “Les principes sont des conven- 
tions et des définitions déguisées. Ils sont cependant tirées de lois 
experimentales, ces lois ont été pour ansi dire érigées en principes 
auxquels notre esprit attribue une valeur absolue.” 

The net result is a peculiar blend of elements from Kant and from the 
pragmatists such as Dewey. One has on the one hand semirigid cate- 
gories and on the other ever-changing knowledge constantly being 
transformed because directed to and corrected by action and experiment. 
Evidently, if such a system is erected into an epistemology, it can at 
best be said to be tailored to fit only modern science and at worst to 
advocate a thoroughgoing relativism, which is the destruction of knowl- 
edge as such and implicitly denies intercommunication of thought. It 
would be hasty to conclude, however, that the author really means to 
unfold a general philosophy of knowledge. On a restricted plane, that 
of strictly scientific knowledge, especially that of general scientific 
methodology, he appears to have some very interesting observations. 
Nevertheless we feel that those he criticizes are really striving for a 
philosophy, whereas he has sunk to the lower level of science as such, 
either from choice or because he fails to see the philosophical problem. 


WituiaM M. KEGEL, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


Can SclENcCE Save Us? By George A. Lundberg. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1947. Pp. 122. $1.75. 

This book is a challenge. A challenge to philosophers, Catholic 
philosophers, to tackle the epistemological and methodological problems 
of the social sciences. For decades now Catholic sociologists have 
struggled with such questions as, Is sociology a true science? What 
are the criteria of a true science? What is the proper formal object of 
sociology? Can sociology claim at least relative autonomy as a science? 
Is there such a thing as a Catholic sociology? Does sociology deal with 
empirical facts only or should it concern itself also with that which 
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“ought to be”? Is sociology an “unpredicated” science or what are the 
postulates of a scientific sociology? Is there an essential difference 
between the natural and the social sciences and, if so, what is it? May 
sociologists operate with value-judgments in their proper field? Is 
sociology a teleological or practical science? Is it possible to distin- 
guish between “pure” and “applied” sociology? Does the field of 
social problems form part of scientific sociology? Can we speak of 
“laws” of interhuman life in the same or in a similar sense as the term 
is used in the natural sciences? What is the relationship of sociology 
and economics to theology, social philosophy, ethics, politics? If 
sociology has a subject matter of its own, does this call for a specific 
method of research, technique of investigation, and scientific procedure? 
What about the degree of certitude and probability in the social sciences? 
What is the proper place of sociology in the framework or hierarchy 
of the sciences? Is sociology concerned with prudential knowledge 
only ? 

The attitude of Catholic philosophers towards non-Catholic social 
scientists is largely apologetic and negative. But of what help is it to 
the Catholic sociologist if his colleagues in the department of philosophy 
simply pigeonhole social scientists as “materialists,”’ “positivists,” 
“nominalists,’ ‘atheists,’ and so on? We social science teachers 
are warned not to ape the methods now used by inost non-Catholic 
sociologists but to be guided by the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the encyclicals. While the Church has never claimed authority in 
the technical questions of economics and sociology, not a few of us 
seem to feel safer teaching social principles rather than engaging in 
social research or experimental sociology. Hence, Catholic sociologists 
are quite “behind” in gathering data, in case studies, social surveys, 
and so on. Neither have we developed any systematic sociology, any 
“frame of reference” to be used as a heuristic tool. One important 
reason for our failure to do so is probably the fact that the philosophers 
have left us in the lurch. They seem to have found it simpler to re- 
strict themselves to “marginal notes” and critical remarks rather 
than to provide the social sciences with an explicit statement of the 
postulates from which to proceed, of the methods and grounds of social 
knowledge, its limits and validity, of the principles of socioscientific 
procedure, and so on. It is hardly the business of the sociologist qua 
sociologist to solve the problem of the logic of science, the problems 
of induction, of the nature of social causality, and the like. Where is 
the Catholic counterpart to Felix Kaufmann’s Methodology of the 
Social Sciences, Werner Sombart’s Weltanschauung, Science and 
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Economy, Pitirim Sorokin’s Sociocultural Causality, Ernest Greenwood’s 
Experimental Sociology, a Study in Method, or now Lundberg’s book ? 

Lundberg, former President of the American Sociological Society, has 
nothing new to tell, but he tells it in a challenging manner. It is Comte 
redivivus. Lundberg laments the undeveloped state of the social as 
compared with the physical sciences. In a technological age we try to 
solve social problems with prescientific methods. We rely on the “Ten 
Commandments,” “The Golden Rule,” and so on (p. 4), will power 
(p. 6), education (p. 7). The author’s frame of mind becomes quite 
apparent when we read his regretful remark that “considerable num- 
bers still lift their hands for help to the sky,” which may take the form 
of either “looking for a saviour or in reading the stars” (p. 8). What 
sort of social order, he asks, do men, even in democratic countries, 
dream up? 


Is it an order in which truth is determined by the 

laborious methods of science and applied by democratic 

methods? It is nothing of the sort. The social structure 

of heaven, according to all authorities, is an absolute, 

albeit a benevolent, dictatorship (pp. 9-10). 
But Lundberg is “tolerant’”—he does not object to religion as a means 
of recreation. Different people will find their escape in different ways 
—some in poetry, some in religion, some at the movies in Buck Rogers’s 
rocket trips to the moon (pp. 11 and 95). 

The preference of prescientific thoughtways regarding our social 
relations, however, has caused a disastrous cleavage in our culture. To 
effect integration, it is necessary that “modern natural science be ap- 
plied fully to human society” (p. 13). Lundberg rejects the ob- 
jection that there is a basic difference between the physical and the 
social sciences because of the fact that “the investigator is inside 
instead of outside his material” (Julian Huxley). From the way he 
disposes of this objection, one gains the impression that Lundberg 
knows nothing about the concept of “cognitive” or “interpretative” 
social science as developed by Max Weber and Werner Sombart (cf. 
Weltanschauung, Science and Economy, pp. 33-34, and Die drei Na- 
tionaldkonomien, chap. xiii). There is no reference to empathy as a 
means of understanding social phenomena nor to Gestalt psychology. 

Lundberg is optimistic. While bias and reactionary forces seem still 
to command the scenes, “men are patiently accumulating data about 
human behavior in a form which in the fullness of time [sic] will permit 
a type of generalization which has never before been possible” (p. 22). 
We are now able to measure the degree of happiness in marriage, and 
the probable success or failure in probation and parole; and “the science 
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of public opinion will be a science comparable to meteorology” (p. 39). 
To illustrate the advancement of social science, Lundberg refers to a 
_ survey that disclosed that many people in Allied-occupied Sicily had not 
received their sugar ration for five months (p. 39). Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus. He also refers to a study that had examined 
the relationship between mobility and distance and had “discovered” 
that the number of persons moving a certain distance is directly propor- 
tional to the number of opportunities in “the promised land” and 
inversely proportional to the number of intervening opportunities 
(p. 41). Lundberg is especially happy that this “theory” had been 
stated “in rigorous mathematical terms” (p. 41). We shall pass over 
the question as to whether all of the examples given are really in the 
field of sociology proper, but we can hardly pass over the fact that none 
of them can be taken as an indication that science is able to save us. 
Lundberg himself emphasizes that science does not tell us what to do. 
It is, he says, merely a predictor of consequences. Whoever attempts 
to identify it with some particular social program must be regarded as 
Enemy No. 1 of science. He may be motivated by lofty social senti- 
ments, but “unfortunately, the same has been said for prominent pro- 
ponents of the Inquisition” (p. 34). The social scientist should 
restrict himself to predicting with high probability the social weather. 
He should be able to say what is likely to happen socially under stated 
conditions. For instance, he “should be able to advise a parent as to the 
most convenient way of converting a son into an Al Capone or into an 
approved citizen, according to what is desired” (p. 31). 

To arrive at a unified coherent social theory, we must realize, Lund- 
berg says, that science has superseded theology and philosophy as the 
acknowledged authority (p. 64) as far as the interpretation of social 
phenomena is concerned. The “best hope for man in his present social 
predicament lies in a type of social science strictly comparable to the 
other natural sciences” (p. 35). He is sure that the sciences, physical 
and social, will be to an increasing degree the accepted point of reference 
with respect to which the validity (truth) of all knowledge is gauged 
(p. 36). We will and must abandon the personalistic and moralistic 
interpretation of social events and the “ideologies, resembling in form 
if not in content, their theological predecessors” (p. 45). The services 
of real social scientists would be as indispensable to Communists as to 
Democrats and Fascists, to the C.I.O. as to the N.A.M. 

Lundberg considers as antiquated the distinction between man and 
nature, as well as the division between things material and spiritual, 
physical and mental. But he is confident that as soon as “the nature of 
social science is better understood there will be few who will want to 
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throw mankind forever back into the brutish abyss of animistic and 
supernaturalistic conception of himself and the universe” (p. 59). Indi- 
cative of the progressive trend is the fact that already “some elements 
of the opposition have abandoned the traditional animistic and even the 
theological view...” (p. 59). The futile controversies about the 
material and spiritual aspect of things should be “relegated to limbo to 
keep company with their scholastic predecessors . . .” (p. 69). 

Lundberg is, of course, opposed to the liberal-arts trend in present- 
day higher education. What we need is not “dead languages, primitive 
logic, or obsolete mathematics but modern linguistics, semantics, and the 
mathematics and logic of the past fifty years” (p. 69). While we do 
not teach the physics of ancient Greece or the Middle Ages before 
students are acquainted with present knowledge of these subjects, out- 
side the natural sciences “the same obsolete type of discussion is seri- 
ously considered and is even supposed to be somehow more respectable 
than contemporary positive knowledge” (p. 73). One of the reasons 
that science progresses so slowly is the fact that there are people who 
have vested interests in the traditional sources of authority that science 
threatens to supplant. For instance, the “old-fashioned priest” as 
distinguished from the “enlightened clergyman” cannot help noting that 
the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the sociologist, and the social worker 
are intruding on the traditional preserve of the clergy as healers of the 
mind, the soul, and the spirit (p. 82). The attitude of the artist, the 
literary person, and the theologian who resent what they feel is the 
effect of science in reducing and depreciating man’s stature as the lord 
of creation and a spiritual being “is largely an emotional one” (p. 83). 
Part of the opposition coming from these people, however, is probably 
due to the fact that many sociological investigations are scientifically 
still inadequate. “Thus when humanists investigate sociological research 
in order to appraise its validity relative to Thomas Aquinas, they choose 
studies that lend themselves to adverse criticism” (p. 89). 

After all these frequent thrusts at religion, theology, and the priest- 
hood, Lundberg tries to reassure his prospective critics that his concept 
of social science is compatible with all creeds. Free will is not endan- 
gered since the scientist is interested only in trends and tendencies. “It 
is the regularity of the will of both men and gods that is of interest to 
science” (p. 93). “Why not leave the metaphysical questions to the 
taste, the temperament, and the needs of the individual?” (p. 94). But, 
however they may differ on other matters, all men should support the 
sciences, because this is in the interest of all. 

That consideration should be pondered not only by the 


clergy, but also by those scientists who mistakenly try to. 
make out that only under their own culture, their own 
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petty political, economic and religious creeds ... can 

science prosper and be of service (p. 95). 
The reader is asked to believe that scientific progress will provide 
even greater freedom for religion with its ethical, aesthetic, and recrea- 
tional appeal. Besides, “ethical norms will change in the future as they 
have in the past, and human institutions, including the Church, will 
accommodate themselves to change in the future as in the past” (p. 95). 
Science will provide more and more leisure and opportunity for the 
“spiritual [sic!] development of man” (p. 96). But by “spiritual 
development” Lundberg means nothing more than the development of 
man’s powers of imagination and so on through his capacity for symbolic 
behavior. When man speaks, for instance, of “purposes” and “ends” 
it is word pictures that he conjures up from his desires and longings. 
Man creates such imagery. This nominalistic interpretation of the 
“spiritual” life in no way depreciated the latter. 


After all, it is a remarkable thing that the eons of evolu- 

tion should finally have brought forth creatures that can 

exchange thoughts and feelings with one another and 

- with imagined beings through speech and artistic expres- 

sion (p. 96). 
What we call mind, soul, and spirit are simply symbolic behavior. 
But “as science advances, it can abandon the words and change the 
explanation” (p. 96). 

Lundberg admits that there is much agreement in the human race as 
to the principal ends of human striving. But even if a minority declares 
this life is a “vale of tears’ or “that nirvana or heaven is the proper 
goal” we need not worry: this is ‘clearly a question of temperament 
and taste or conditioning” (p. 99). Nevertheless, it is remarkable that 
Lundberg, who otherwise shuns such concepts as “human nature,” 
admits that man is by nature a social being, that he has a power to feel 
and plan beyond the immediate situation, and so on. He even seems 
to believe in something resembling our concept of “common good,” in 
that he thinks that we should “concern ourselves with the concrete 
question of how and to what extent a given proposal . . . is likely to 
minister to the broad satisfaction that nearly all men seek” (p. 10). 
“Unbridled social idealism,” he says in another place (p. 11), “unbal- 
anced by scientific criteria as to possibilities and cost, is a social liability 
and in effect a type of fraud on the body politic.” He speaks of the 
fact that science has ideals (p. 12) and that there is an “ethics of 
science” (p. 20). Science cannot require the scientists “to abjure the 
rights which are enjoyed by all other members of a community” (p. 27). 
But then he states again that “science, as such, is non-moral” (p. 28) 
and that he merely advocates “a scientific basis for morality” (p. 35). 
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Yet “laws and morals are as necessary and as desirable in a scientific 
as in any other kind of world” (p. 57). Lundberg’s ideal is a “scien- 
tifically ordered society,” which, of course, presupposes the objective 
concept of order. But it seems that there is no higher source of wisdom 
and authority with regard to what is right and desirable than “man’s 
collective experience through the ages” (p. 101). Thus it is not sur- 
prising to discover the author’s pragmatistic “goat’s foot”: 

those experiences which he [man] has considered to his 

advantage he has cherished as moral and good conduct— 

the things he should do. Those experiences which he has 


considered to his disadvantage he has held up as immoral 
and bad—things he should not do (p. 101). 


These precepts are enshrined in the mores of every culture and 
“sometimes they are celebrated and inculcated through elaborate institu- 
tional and ritual practices and are attributed to supernatural forces” 
(p. 102). But that should not make us think that “the real problem 
is in the heart of man.” “After centuries of repetition by the clergy, 
and others, the cliché has a comforting and convincing ring especially 
to the confused and the weary” (p. 113). Yet we must not expect 
salvation from the clergy and from religion. Science alone can save 
us. ‘What alternatives do you propose that hold greater promise?” 
(p. 104). 

After these numerous quotations it should prove easy to pigeonhole 
Lundberg as a nominalist, positivist, evolutionist, utilitarianist, and so 
on. Needless to say, most of Lundberg’s basic assumptions we cannot 
share. But does this mean that we know all the answers? That we 
know what sociology is or should be? Much as this reviewer dislikes 
the whole tenor of the book, he is not so sure that we have a ready 
answer to Lundberg’s challenge. It is not enough to know why and in 
what respect we cannot follow him. I feel he has a right to ask us what 
concrete alternatives we have to propose that hold greater promise. 

Franz H. MuELLER 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


AMERICAN PuitosopHic AppREssEs: 1700-1900. Edited by 
Joseph L. Blau. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1946. Pp. xii + 762. $6.75. 

As a source-companion for H. W. Schneider’s History of American 
Philosophy, this collection should prove useful in courses on American 
philosophy. It does not attempt to go over the ground already well- 
sifted in source books like Anderson and Fisch or Muelder and Sears. 
These earlier readings in American philosophy followed traditional 
lines in culling representative passages from the acknowledged masters 
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of our intellectual past. Although performing an indispensable service, 
they by no means exhausted the original texts that should be made 
available to a new generation of students. That there is still plenty of 
room for intelligent selection of illustrative materials is shown by Blau’s 
achievements of gathering over seven hundred pages of fresh and valu- 
able philosophical speculation from writings that were for the most part 
passed over by his predecessors. This is the more remarkable for the 
fact that the present editor limited himself largely to texts which could 
qualify as addresses. As justification for this specialized approach, he 
offers the good reasons that the address was a main vehicle for convey- 
ing philosophical ideas in an earlier age and that this literary form 
demanded clear formulation and concise statement of thought. These 
qualities make the better instances of this genre natural candidates for a 
book of readings. 


Although some samples of eighteenth-century philosophy are included, 
the bulk of the selections are taken from the nineteenth century. A 
few of the addresses, like the two from Emerson, are stock choices which 
could not well be omitted from such a volume. The number of Phi 
Beta Kappa addresses reprinted is remarkable, reminding us of the 
continuous stream of contributions made by this society to our intellec- 
tual life. It is doing a real service to give the text of James Woodrow’s 
famous address on evolution, one of the landmarks in the development 
of American theological thought. Orestes Brownson, whom it has 
become conventional to ignore in surveys of American philosophy, is at 
last given the modest place he deserves in a general reckoning. Not 
his views on ontologism or his later political philosophy, however, but 
his earlier stand on the laboring classes is found here. Those who 
know Henry James, Sr., only as the sire of two famous sons, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Sr., only as a humorous breakfast-table autocrat, will 
welcome the new aspects of these men revealed in their contributions to 
the Blau volume. Of unusual interest is the publication for the first 
time of Cadwallader Colden’s “Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” 
a fine account of his general position. 

The selections are arranged under the three general headings of the 
philosophy of American culture, the philosophy of science, and the phi- 
losophy of religion. Along with his general introduction, Mr. Blau 
also supplies some introductory paragraphs to each address. Especially 
in the cases of the many relatively obscure figures who are represented 
here, these editorial notes are indispensable. They do not overlap the 
information usually given in historical surveys. Indeed, many valuable 
excerpts from addresses and other documents that could not be quoted 
in full are skilfully woven into the individual introductions. An ade- 
quate working index is another feature of this excellent source book. 
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Our appreciation of the American contribution to philosophy is enriched 
in a concrete way by this varied and well-chosen collection. - 

JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University 


A History or AMERICAN Puitosopuy. By Herbert W. Schneider. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1946. Pp. xiv + 646. 
$4.50. 

This work is divided into eight main sections: Platonism and empiri- 
cism in Colonial America; the American enlightenment; nationalism 
and democracy; orthodoxy; the transcendental temper; evolution and 
human progress; idealisms; and radical empiricism. Each section con- 
tains three or more chapters. At the end of each section is given an 
extensive guide to the literature of and on the period treated. These 
guides constitute a very valuable part of the volume. An index of fifty- 
six pages also adds greatly to the work. The volume is well produced 
and is compact, easy to read, and easy to handle. A typographical 
error (“Kame’s” for “Kames”) appears on page 239. 


Into his account of American philosophy Professor Schneider has put 
an immense amount of concentrated knowledge. The extent of the 
Index is itself an indication of this. Figures, minor and great, from 
Colonial days down to our own time, are discussed, as are the move- 
ments, large and small, to which those figures contributed. Where so 
many men must be given at least some mention, it is difficult to include 
them all. Thus Poe is passed over entirely, although he had his 
philosophical interests and his works express a view of life and of things. 
This omission is surprising, since certain other men of letters—Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for instance—are considered. Because of the wide 
expanse of his field, it is difficult for Professor Schneider to give much 
space to individual thinkers, even the most important and influential. 
Yet he invariably throws light upon them. Writing with economy, he 
is not concerned either with enlarging or with depreciating the merits 
of the men he treats, but rather with presenting them and with passing 
a restrained judgment upon them. 

Perhaps an exception to this last statement must be made in the case 
of Santayana. Of Santayana’s “natural religion” it is said: “It was 
not a comfortable religion, but beautiful, and above all, intellectually 
courageous” (p. 410). Of The Realms of Being it is stated: 


It is undoubtedly one of the masterpieces of philosophic 
construction, and will undoubtedly survive our times, 
since it is addressed to a reflective reader of any age or 
culture and seeks to express in a fresh idiom an enduring 
truth. . . . It can stand as a monumental achievement in 
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American philosophy, for it can stand as a monumental 
achievement wherever philosophy may flourish (p. 415). 


So also of Dewey’s Logic: the Theory of Inquiry it is stated that 
William James “might have seen in this volume an approximation, at 
least, to that ‘immortal work’ which he did not live to write” (pi1058 x 

For the Catholic student of philosophy there is a lesson in the fact 
that very few of the thinkers discussed in this comprehensive history of 
American philosophy have had any connection with the Church. 
Santayana early separated himself from his boyhood religion. Terence 
V. Powderly also left the Church, although later in life. Orestes A. 
Brownson was a convert. Matthew Carey, an early and not unim- 
portant economist, was reared, lived, and died in the faith. But thus 
far the great main stream of traditional Catholic thought has had no 
outstanding representatives in America, and consequently has made too 
little impression upon the American consciousness. Why this should 
be, it is difficult to say. Certainly, our colleges and seminaries have 
not failed, in the course of over a century and a half, to teach phi- 
losophy to large numbers of interested students. We have had a con- 
stant supply of scholars, both native-born. and foreign, trained in 
European universities. We have been responsive to the revival of 
Scholasticism, which bore such fruit in the nineteenth century and 
which is so important today. We have had our organs of publication. 
Yet we have never produced a James, a Dewey, or a Royce. Does the 
fault lie in our environment or in ourselves? It does not lie in the 
nature and content of Scholasticism itself. No one instructed in that 
doctrine can fail to see how it could enrich and ennoble American 
thought. 

American philosophy assuredly needs to be fed from some deeper and 
more abundant source than in the past. Our country has been rich in 
thinkers, but it has not been equally rich in thought. In its every chap- 
ter Professor Schneider’s book is a record of moral and intellectual 
vitality. It shows also that the large results of all this earnestness and 
energy have not been great and impressive in character, of permanent 
worth, or, from a philosophical point of view, even of much interest. 
Yet today even more than in the past America is the hope of the world, 
and this is true in the realm of philosophy as it is in other ways. It is 
not too much to hope that American thinkers who belong to the great 
tradition will contribute more fully to whatever enlargement and ad- 
vance the future may bring to men’s attempts to see life steadily and see 
it whole. 

Joun K. Ryan 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ecurpse or Reason. By Max Horkheimer. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1947. Pp. 187. $2.75. 

A careful reading of this book has left me completely bewildered, for 
the simple reason that what the author explicitly denies he implicitly 
accepts. His purpose is “‘to relate the current impasse in philosophical 
thinking to the concrete dilemma of the human outlook for the future.” 
This is accomplished by inquiring into “the concept of rationality that 
underlies our contemporary industrial culture, in order to discover 
whether this concept does not contain defects that vitiate it essentially.” 

The impasse in philosophical thinking is due to this: philosophy has 
historically split into two divergent schools, both of which had origi- 
nally intended to uphold the dignity of man but have gradually 
destroyed man’s dignity. The subjectivists in philosophical thought, 
who are today represented by the positivists, find no meaning in general 
concepts and so have denied objectivity of such traditional ideas and 
ideals as justice, equality, freedom, and so on, of which they affirm only 
an operational value. Now the subjectivists cannot make an appeal in 
this industrial age, wherein the individual man has been or is being 
regarded as a mere atom in a mass of material, because it destroys the 
very values that make the individual something more than matter— 
namely, justice, equality, freedom, and so on. Granting the positivists’ 
philosophy, truth is nothing more than that which serves the subject’s 
interest in relation to self-preservation. This philosophy was originally 
intended to safeguard the individual by making him the creator of 
reality, but actually it has destroyed the very meaning of the individual 
as well as his values except as a means to be used by the majority for its 
purposes. 

The objectivists are equally impotent to satisfy the individual: needs 
of this industrial age. These objectivists are, in general, the neo- 
Thomists. I might add that the author includes such men as Plato, 
Aristotle, Hegel, and St. Thomas among the objectivists. Mirabile 
dictu! But such a grouping has some sort of justification. Objec- 
tivism, for the author, is a philosophy that “insists upon the eternal 
meaning of general concepts and norms, regardless of their historical 
derivations.” Now the neo-Thomists, as representatives of this phi- 
losophy, cannot appeal to the modern man, for although they apparently 
insist upon the nature and value of the individual, they nevertheless so 
relate man to the abstract ideas of justice, equality, freedom, and so 
on that man has become shackled to his environment, place in society, 
religion, and the like. As the followers of neo-Thomism have insisted 
upon the immutability of truth to which man must adhere, there has 
been no opportunity for progress for them; and consequently such ideas: 
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of justice and equality have all tended to become meaningless and, often 
enough, the grounds for superstition and a mythological religion. As a 
result such ideas have become outmoded because they have failed to give 
man values. 

The dilemma, then, of philosophy in this industrial age is that both 
objectivism and subjectivism have become means to enslave man to the 
world in which he lives. What is to be done with philosophy? In the 
future, philosophy is to be used: 


(1) to deny their claim (the claim of justice, equality, and 

so on) to being regarded as ultimate and infinite truth; 

(2) to show that basic cultural ideas have truth values, 

and to measure them against the background from which 

they emanate. 
If Thomism is denied because it insists upon eternal truths, and if 
positivism is wrong because it makes truth relative, then I see little pos- 
‘sibility for philosophy to show that these ideas have value by measuring 
them against the background from which they spring! Shall we not, 
if we do, conclude that truth is either eternal or relative? And if so, 
then why begin to measure again since they have been measured before! 
What I think the author prefers is to have a sort of sociologico- 
philosophy which consists in taking Gallup polls to discover the pre- 
vailing opinion and then directing man’s destinies accordingly. The 
notion of seeking truth to see whether it is practical has been tried 
again and again, and it has never been practical because the seekers 
have decided a priori that it will not work. 

It would interest many a Thomist to read what Mr. Horkheimer 

says of Thomism: 


The great defect of Thomism is not peculiar to its modern 
version. It can be traced back to Thomas Aquinas him- 
self, even to Aristotle. This defect lies in its making truth 
and goodness identical with reality. 
Like modern religion, neo-Thomism cannot help further- 
ing the pragmatization of life and the formalization of 
thought. They contribute to dissolving indigenous beliefs, 
and make faith a matter of expediency. 
Like the German neopagans, the neo-Thomists are stream- 
lining old ideologies, trying to adapt them to modern 
purposes. By doing so they compromise with existing 
evils, as established Churches have always done. At the 
same time they unwittingly dissolve the last remnants 
of that spirit of binding faith which they are trying to 
promote. 

Many more instances—the book is replete with them—could be given 


of the understanding that the author has of Thomism, which for all 
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intents and purposes is identified with the Catholic Church. But to 
multiply them would be to multiply the instances of his misunderstand- 
ing of Thomism and Catholicism. I feel sure that he could not solve 
the impasse of present day philosophy with his interpretation of 
Thomism, for he has given a false problem because of his lack of 
knowledge of this philosophy. 
Micuaert V. Murray, S.J. 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AMERICAN TuoucHT 1947. With an Introduction by Philip 
Wylie. Gresham Press, New York, 1947. Pp. vii + 502. 
$3.75. 

This volume is the first in a series of annual surveys of current 
thought in America and other lands. Most of the articles have been 
culled from the 1945-46 issues of general American journals and cover 
a wide field of subjects, ranging alphabetically from aeronautics to war. 
The editorial plan was to gather original and authoritative articles on 
major points of interest to Americans today, so that we could see our- 
selves as we are and foreigners could understand something of our 
land and thought. Taken as a whole, the contributions do provide a 
broad and informative sampling of our national mind and temper. The 
weakest sections are on philosophy and religion, represented respectively 
by a lively but out-of-the-way piece on Hamlet by James Feibleman and 
by Horace L. Friess’s discussion of the importance of religion as seen 
from various scientific standpoints. Of greater interest and importance 
to philosophers are articles included here under other headings: Sidney 
Hook’s defense of education for vocation, Jacques Barzun’s satirical 
report on advertisements as the myths of materialists, and a comparative 
study of ant and human community life by Caryl P. Haskins. 

Fortunately, the selection of articles was made quite independently 
of the dogmatic norms proposed by that perennial enfant terrible of the 
American scene, Mr. Philip Wylie. Since we have already been 
treated this season to Wylie’s Essay on Morals, we could expect here 
no more than the merest distillation of his essential themes. Enough 
is provided, however, to instruct the reader that American thought 
(including the contents of this volume, the Introduction excepted) will 
continue to be an untrustworthy and unreasonable rationalization of 
instinctual conflicts until Freud’s revelation is generally accepted. The 
“real inner nature of man” and the known laws of instinct, according 
to Mr. Wylie, are ours for the asking if we will but turn to what he 
likes to call “the psychologist.” Apart from this routine shock treat- 
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ment, Wylie contributes nothing to an otherwise admirable publishing 
venture. 


James CoLLiIns 
St. Louis University 


THe Main Prosiems oF Puitosopuy. By Oswaldo Robles. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1946. Pp. xi + 200. 
$3.00. 

This book was published in Mexico in 1943 under the title 
Propedéutica filoséfica, with the subtitle Curso de introduccioén general 
a la filosofia. The author is professor of philosophy at the National 
University of Mexico in Mexico City and academic rector of the Latin- 
American Military University, affiliated with the National University. 
The work, dedicated to Jacques Maritain, is translated by Kurt F. 
Reinhardt, Ph.D., of Stanford University, California, and the Introduc- 
‘tion is written by Dr. Reinhardt. 

In the author’s own words, this is “a book dealing with the main 
problems of philosophy in the manner of an introduction, but trying to 
avoid the pitfalls of cheap popularization” (p. 185). 

The work contains a valuable discussion of “‘axiology” (pp. 117-34), 
a nice appreciation of “Scholasticism” (pp. 39-41), and an excellent 
epilogue under the title “Some Final Considerations” (pp. 185-89). 

James F. ANDERSON 

Loyola University 

Chicago, Illinois 


CRocE vEeRsUS GENTILE: A DIALOGUE ON CONTEMPORARY 
IraLiAN Puttosopuy. By Patrick Romanell. S. F. Vanni, 
New York, 1946. Pp. 72. $2.00. 

In this slight volume, Professor Romanell provides an informal intro- 
duction to the crisis of Italian idealism. He traces the main points of 
difference between Croce and Gentile as found in their polemical writ- 
ings of the nineteen-twenties and -thirties. After their famous break, 
these two leaders of Italian idealistic philosophy engaged in a long and 
sharp controversy that must be grasped in order to appreciate the phil- 
osophical situation under Fascism. Many of the issues facing younger 
Italian philosophers today are the heritage of the Croce-Gentile debate. 
Romanell uses the dialogue form to catch the living accents of the origi- 
nal sources. The essential points of difference on the meaning of phi- 
losophy, logic, art, science and religion, and social philosophy are 
briefly stated. Like most philosophical conversations, this one comes to 
no final conclusion, nor does the author step from behind the scenes to 
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offer a verdict. A short bibliography indicating the main sources com- 
pletes the book. 

JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis Umversity 


Sr. Tuomas AND Epistemotocy. By Louis-Marie Régis, O.P. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1946. Pp. 95. 
$1.50. 

Every year since 1937 the Aristotelian Society of Marquette Univer- 
sity has, in publishing the annual Aquinas Lecture, made a valuable 
contribution to the Thomistic literature in English. The 1946 lecture, 
given by the Dominican, Father Louis-Marie Régis, is an interesting 
and very readable treatment of the nature of epistemology. Father 
Régis has spent many years in the study of the problem of knowledge, 
investigating it both in its historical development and in its systematic 
structure. His conclusions place him in direct opposition to all episte- 
mologies inspired by Descartes and Kant. He likewise rejects the 
method of the Louvain School, of Pére Maréchal, and of some other 
neo-Thomists whom he accuses of trying to force Thomistic philosophy 
into the mode of an idealistic epistemology. 

Father Régis sees the problem as one of order. We are given a mul- 
tiplicity of knowledge, many knowledges which have their own truth, 
their own method, and their own validity. The philosophical problem 
is therefore to discover the principles of unity involved in these knowl- 
edges and so unify them without destroying them. Cartesianism and 
other modern theories, he holds, have solved the problem by giving the 
name of science to some one type of knowledge and certitude. Their 
solution is therefore a violation of the evidence and an oversimplification. 
A Thomistic approach on the other hand is to maintain the given differ- 
ences and to explain them through the four causes based upon an 
analysis of the nature of reality and of the mind. This results in a 
metaphysical analysis of the notion of “objective,” an analysis which 
maintains the integral multiplicity of being and truth within the unity 
of the knowing subject. 

It is understandable that in so short a lecture questions must be sug- 
gested rather than thoroughly exposed. However, two points might 
be mentioned which seem to demand further clarification. 

The first of these concerns the relation of “common sense” to scientific 
knowledge. Father Régis undoubtedly makes a valid criticism of those 
who attempt to reduce Thomism too closely to the affirmations of com- 
mon sense. On the other hand, he gives little indication of the true 
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relationship between common sense and science; surely there must be 
some continuity here. 

The second point concerns the interrelationship of the sciences them- 
selves. Father Régis has indicated that the problem is one of order, 
but he seems to place the whole unity of the sciences in the knowing 
subject and to deny any connection among the sciences themselves or 
any interrelation between their objects (p. 82; p. 86, note 69). This 
seems unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

ke JU HENLE, SS" 
St. Louis University 


Tue Tuincs Toat Matrrer Most. By Ralph Tyler F lewelling. 


Ronald Press, New York, 1946. Pp. ix + 530. $3.75. 

The subtitle that Professor Flewelling gives this book, An Approach 
to the Problems of Human Values, indicates the nature of the present 
volume. It is a text for an introductory discussion type of course on 
the nature of values. After a brief tentative presentation of the mean- 
ing of value, the author considers five world concepts of human values: 
the Confucian, the Buddhist, the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Judaeo- 
Christian. Then he considers six proponents of value: Socrates, 
Boethius, Dante, Rousseau, Nietzsche, and Pasteur. Finally, he con- 
cludes that self-realization is the one all-embracing value. The volume 
is three-fifths readings from the men considered and was planned for 
a course with one lecture followed by two classes of discussion on the 
reading presented. “The main hope is to lead the student himself to 
the formation of his own ideas, and Socratic-wise to encourage the 
framing of his own replies” (p. 27). 

Much might be said concerning the author’s choice of the readings 
he considers proper for an introduction to a study of ethics; but it 
seems more important to point out what kind of Socrates chose these 
readings and for what purpose. 

Professor Flewelling proceeds from a basically pragmatic viewpoint. 
He lumps means and end under the one word “value” (pp. 25, 26, 27, 
30), which saves the essentials of a positivist approach to reality but 
makes impossible a completely reasoned decision on the real relation 
of this action as a means to the end. His norm to judge means is: 
“We have learned that worth must be judged, not by artificial standards, 
but by the satisfactions of human needs, their accord with the nature 
of world, and the proper functioning of the human spirit” (p. 480). 
This threefold norm, subject to a realist interpretation if one had exact 
ideas of what human nature is, is taken in a personal and individual 
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sense. “Since our choice of values is bound up with character, and 
constitutes us creative beings, self-realization is seen at last as the 
supreme consideration of all” (p. 480). The author sees the personal 
dignity of the intellectual nature of man; yet his emphasis on the 
“creative” aspect of spirit makes man ultimately his own norm-maker. 
“The highest satisfaction of all is to be the kind of man or woman which 
in his heart one knows he ought to be. Self-realization is the supreme 
value” (p. 482). This position, I submit, answers the key moral ques- 
tion by saying that man ought to do this or that because he ought to. 
At the very heart of ethics the positivist is stopped by his positivism. 
Francis C. WapE, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CRITICAL THINKING. AN INTRODUCTION To LoGIC AND SCIENTIFIC 
Metuop. By Max Black. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1946. 
Pp. xv + 402. $5.00. 

In view of the widespread disagreement among logicians on the 
problem of the nature of logic, the criticism of any new textbook in the 
field is not easy. But when the author, a professor of philosophy at 
Cornell University, repudiates the Aristotelian ancestry of his “progeny” 
and at the same time brings forth a beautifully coherent concept of logic 
as “the art and science of criticism of reasoning,” stressing certain 
matters which many traditional-minded authors have carelessly neg- 
lected, the task becomes even more difficult. “Logic ought to be easy, 
interesting, and enjoyable,” writes Max Black in his Preface to Critical 
Thinking ; and so persuasive in his “argument” that the reader is almost 
convinced that it 7s, or at least can be. 

Seeking to appraise this work, one finds an obstacle rooted in the 
author’s meaning of “criticism” (cf. pp. 6-7). The distinction between 
“ideals” and “principles” perpetuates a fundamental error of epistemo- 
logical idealism, the ontological divorce between “value” and “reality.” 
Whereas “a logician’s standards or ideals show how he means to exer- 
cise his freedom as a creative artist . . . a logician’s principles .. . 
exhibit the conditions which must be satisfied if the ideals are to be 
attained” (p. 8). The search for principles (which are normative) 
and standards (which are factual) “leads the logician to set a special 
value upon generality.” 

In the application of the modern logician’s formula embodying the 
important distinction between “necessary” and “sufficient” conditions 
to the statement of the problem, there is the suggestion that the most 
that ever can be achieved is the hypothetical knowledge of the former. 
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For example: if truth is to be pursued and error avoided, then it is 
necessary that there be something (the “proposition”) which is objec- 
tively true or false. Again, a fully explicit deductive argument cannot 
be sound unless it is valid (cf. p. 36) ; and if a basic belief (cf. p. 232) 
is not generally reliable, then it is not justified. But a justified belief 
need not be a true proposition (p. 227) ; and basic (unreasoned) beliefs 
must be justified critically. In other words, application of the proper 
method is necessary for critical thinking; but such use of method can- 
not assure us of objective and necessary truth—which was only an ideal 
in the first place. If there is not present here the notion of “art for 
art’s sake,” there certainly is an allusion to the self-justification of the 
critical method. Perhaps this explains the concluding sentence in the 
first chapter: “To those who wish to think better, logic can be 
moderately useful; to those who know the pleasures of critical thought 
it can provide a special enjoyment which is its own justification.” 

_ As long as Dr. Black considers merely the problem of validity (con- 
sistency) in Part I (pp. 3-136), the practical consequences of his 
“scientism” are not immediately apparent. Following the ideal of a 
unitary principle in scientific explanations and using interest-catching 
pictures and symbols, the author very cleverly develops the meaning of 
“material implication” (cf. especially chapter 4, “The Conditional 
Argument’) which is so very fundamental to mathematical logic. The 
preceding chapter, ‘Validity and Form,” and the following chapters, 
“Truth-Tables and Chain Arguments” and “Arguments Involving 
Alternatives,” are also excellent. They present a very easy introduc- 
tion to the hypothetical type of deductive inference. The short account 
of the subject-predicate analysis of categorical propositions, however, is 
quite unsatisfactory from the point of view of traditional logic, since it 
fails to recognize the proper meaning of the universal proposition as well 
as the importance of making such an analysis from the standpoint of 
predication. (The latter shortcoming is probably responsible also for 
the unnecessary inability to carry out a subject-predicate analysis of two 
ordinary examples [p. 115].) A chapter on the syllogism, with appli- 
cation of Venn diagrams as one possible test of validity, completes the 
section on deductive logic. Because of the philosophical difficulty with 
“the universal,” there is included here the so-called “existential rule” 
of the valid syllogism, on the basis of an interpretation which allows 
generally only hypothetical import for the two universal types, A and E. 
The “necessity” of the eight rules for validity is established here, and a 
special chapter in the Appendix demonstrates their “sufficiency” as well. 
A practical result of the special theoretical restrictions in the interest of 
formal consistency is the elimination of four moods (Darapti, Felapton, 
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Bramanship, and Fesapo), those containing only universal premises and 
particular conclusions, from the total of nineteen traditionally upheld as 
valid. 

With evident display of the logician’s admiration of the universal 
formula, and motivated still by the ideal of objective and necessary 
truth, Black makes an attempt in Part III (“Induction and Scientific 
Method”) to overcome the insufficiency of the deductive method; and 
the central problem in chapter 13 is “When are our beliefs justified?” 


If we were to confine ourselves to the study of validity, 

we should be shirking the task of the “criticism of thought.” 

For in real life we want our conclusions to be true as well 

as valid: irreproachable reasoning can be no substitute for 

well-grounded premises (p. 227). 
The author here recognizes that any attempt to justify “the uncon- 
ditional truth of beliefs’ by deduction alone results in circular argu- 
ments or an infinite regress. Once more, methods are proposed, all 
subject to the test of general reliability and “acceptable only if they yield 
beliefs which in most cases prove to be true” (p. 243). The principal 
procedures which have been used as “approved ways” for establishing 
justification—appeal to authority, experience, and “self-evidence”—are 
examined and their respective advantages and limitations pointed out. 
Throughout this discussion, the author seems to have considerable dif- 
ficulty with his contextual meaning of “dogmatic,” which he opposes to 
“critical.” (Elsewhere, at the very beginning of the Preface [p. vii], 
he expresses a certain fear of the word when he refers to his attempt 
to “make this book an argument, not a catalogue of dogmas.”’?) What- 
ever else can be said of a critical appeal, 7t must not be dogmatic. This 
being the ideal, and in the absence of any concept that recognizes the 
necessity for the criticism of knowledge to be, in the final analysis, a 
function of metaphysics, it is not surprising that conclusions at times 
actually turn out to be the contrary of dogmatic—namely, sceptical 
(cf. p. 243). In the prevailing antimetaphysical atmosphere wherein 
idealistic “standards” are substituted for absolutely certain principles, 
the possibility of a critically dogmatic position on certain fundamental 
principles of great theoretical importance is not even considered. No- 
where outside this chapter is the need more striking for recourse to the 
traditional philosophy of being on questions pertaining to “material 
logic.” Theoretically, it appears that Black might prefer to omit entirely 
even a critical appeal to authority. (His “wndogmatic authority” 
[p. 243] receives a stipulated definition which seems to be needlessly 
arbitrary.) But practical exigencies will not permit it. And, in the 
absence of metaphysical support for epistemological doctrines, even his 
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appeal to “self-evidence” fails to offer any final criterion of truth. 
Instead, the latter becomes practically, though perhaps unconsciously, 
a special case of appeal to authority—to common sense as those spon- ° 
taneous certitudes of all men which differ according to circumstances of 
time and place. 

The last six chapters of the book are exceptionally well done. 
Beginning with “Inquiry at the Common-Sense Level,” the author suc- 
ceeds admirably in showing the continuity between scientific and “com- 
mon-sense” procedures. Instead of the usual account of John Stuart 
Mill’s five “experimental methods,” only the three basic ones are 
analyzed. The methods of “agreement” and ‘‘difference” are viewed as 
supports for one form of generalization that occurs on prescientific as 
well as scientific levels; the method of “concomitant variations” is 
used to support a different type and is reserved for a separate chapter 
where we find treated also notions such as approximate or statistical 
- connection, causation, and probability—all ‘of which “are commonly used 
in non-technical inquiries” (p. 287). This reviewer found especially 
interesting the logical analysis of “the common-sense notion of cause 
and effect” (pp. 294-97), on the basis of which the author explained its 
rejection by scientists “in favor of the more sophisticated notion of 
functional connection.’ Dr. Black’s fine understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the nature and aims of present-day science are quite evident in 
the concluding chapters. Here are found good specimens of scientific 
method and very readable analyses of both scientific data and theory. 

The importance to logic of the viewpoint of signification is realized 
by the author ; and the four chapters on language perform an integrating 
function for his concepts of “logic” and “scientific method.” As he 
explains the situation, “adequate criticism of thinking requires special 
attention to the influence of language upon thought” (p. 161). He 
declines the task of criticizing “the brave new science of “semantics’”’ 
which, “for all its importance, is too intricate and controversial a subject 
for presentation in an elementary introduction to ‘critical thinking.’ ”’ 
However, since “ideas are communicated to us in language, criticism of 
’ thought must also be criticism of its vehicle.” Therefore he undertakes 
“the relatively modest task of developing just so much theory of lan- 
guage (or ‘semantics’) as will be useful in criticizing the types of reason- 
ing we are likely to encounter” (pp. 147-48). Early in Part II 
there is the statement that “deduction alone cannot be expected to do 
more than provide relative or conditional justification of beliefs” 
(p. 230). Then, at the very end, he summarizes the approximate and 
provisional character of all scientific theory, not by any metaphysical 
reference to the nature of formal objects in the case of the experimental 
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sciences, but by explicit subscription to this “principle”: “Since an 
indefinite number of generalizations can be made to accord with any 
given set of data, the scientist must select his theory.” And now, this 
part stresses what seems entirely consistent with the propositions just 
stated, the relativity of definition (pp. 188-91). Chapter 11 in Part 
II is the culmination of discussion in the immediately preceding chap- 
ters on the uses of language and ambiguity ; and once again the strongly 
non-Aristotelian character of Max Black’s position is vividly delineated. 
Instead of such traditional terminology as “nominal” and “real,” we 
now meet the “stipulated definition” and the “reported definition,” the 
latter type conforming to either the dictionary meaning or contextual 
usage of words. 


Freedom to assign meanings by means of a stipulated defi- 
nition is . . . restricted by the definiteness of previous 
usage of the definiendum. When a word has relatively 
definite and precise customary uses . . . there is almost 
no freedom to stipulate. ... The art of definition con- 
sists in part in striking the right balance between the need 
to make our own signs (by assigning meaning to them) 
and the obligation to respect the meaning of signs already 
in use (pp. 190-91). 


Some compromise is effected—on strictly pragmatic grounds, however 
—in the recognition of both the usual “rules of definition” and the 
traditional procedure of definition by division (per genus et differen- 
tiam). It is significant, however, that even though the process and 
some of the terminology have been retained, no reference is made to the 
metaphysical distinction between substance and accident which lies at 
the basis of the Aristotelian predicables. These and other passages 
(e.g., “Rule 4,” pp. 194-95) indicate the need for explicit theoretical 
recognition of the great difference betweén the necessity of a universal 
metaphysical principle and the historical necessity of a fact. 

The upshot of the several points considered above by the reviewer 
is that Max Black has written an important and challenging book. Its 
teachability and general usefulness are enhanced by such fine features 
as short “comprehension tests” (the true-or-false type, with answers 
in the back of the book) and two sets of exercises at the end of each 
chapter, besides convenient chapter summaries, a glossary of technical 
terms and expressions (pp. 379-89), and suggestions for further reading 
(pp. 390-91). Also included are two special series of puzzles and 
problems (“mainly original’) illustrating various aspects of the reason- 
ing process. Hints for the solution of these exercises, many of which 
will catch almost any student’s interest, are also given. But let us sup- 
pose that logic is not to be taught merely as a method of reasoning nor 
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as something to be enjoyed for its own sake. There still remains the 
question of the true nature of logic as a science; and the logician inter- 
ested in epistemological considerations cannot very well afford to neglect 
the “argument” advanced by Max Black in Critical Thinking. To what 
extent should the subject matter be developed from the respective view- 
points of implication, predication, signification, nondeductive methods 
of verification of hypotheses, and justification of basic beliefs? Should 
the problem of “universals” be treated ; and is it possible to leave out all 
mention’ of Cajetan’s important distinction between abstractio totalis 
and abstractio formalis? What about the need for a more adequate 
development of the theory of signs—as found in John of St. Thomas, for 
example? Can explicit reference to the traditional distinction between 
the three operations of the mind (simple apprehension, judgment, and 
reasoning) be omitted entirely, or perhaps discarded in favor of some 
other better principle of organization for textbook presentation of the 
‘science of logic? Must we return in principle to the traditional alliance 
between formal logic and material logic in the usual introductory course? 
A partially successful step in that direction can be detected in Dr. 
’ Black’s work. Perhaps the Thomist, with an entirely different con- 
ception of “critique,” will find that the philosophy of reason, which has 
ens rationis as its formal object, presupposes for the adequate under- 
standing of it a careful study of the philosophy of being. 
Paut JAcoBY 

St. Louis University 


La PuitosopHiz DE Martin Heipeccer. By A. De Waelhens. 
L’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain, 1946. Pp. 
me S70; 

The first issue of the Revue néoscolastique de philosophie to reach 
our country after World War II (Vol. XLIII, Nos. 67-68 [August, 
1945]) contained the story of the external fortunes that this book 
underwent. As a thése d’agrégation, a first manuscript draft was pre- 
sented for reading in 1940 and was destroyed in the German advances 
of that year. A second, improved version was written from the sur- 
viving notes, successfully presented for the agrégation in 1942, and 
published in a small edition that year. Four years later, a large print- 
ing was made in response to the demand of scholars everywhere who 
had learned indirectly about the excellences of this study. It made its 
first appearance at a critical moment in French intellectual and political 
history, when a reliable and critical guide to the mind of the leading 
German philosopher was desperately needed. The work was widely 
acclaimed as a fair and incisive examination. Already, it has had a 
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Spanish translation (Madrid, 1945)—an indication of the great interest 
which existentialism has aroused in the Spanish-speaking world. 

I know of no other study on Heidegger (with the possible exception 
of A. Sternberger’s remarkable Der verstandene Tod) that displays the 
same acumen, thoroughness, and critical independence. The work is 
divided into four parts. The introductory section explains Heideg- 
ger’s conception of the general problem of philosophy, along with the 
nature of the method he has adopted. Since he employs the phe- 
nomenological method in the analysis of human existence, a comparison 
is also made between his conception of phenomenology and that of the 
founder of this science, Edmund Husserl. This prepares the way for 
a long exposition of the existential analysis found in Heidegger’s Sein 
und Zeit. Here the author explains the meaning of existence, its 
mundanity, authenticity, temporality, and historicity. The third part 
makes a unique and indispensable contribution to the understanding of 
Heidegger’s mind. The purpose of this part is to indicate and develop 
explicitly certain basic presuppositions of Heidegger’s philosophy, 
notably transcendence, liberty, and the nought. The final section deter- 
mines the debt that Heidegger owes to Dilthey, Kierkegaard, and 
Nietzsche. Moreover, it clarifies the opposition between Heidegger 
and his great contemporary, Karl Jaspers. The question is also faced 
whether an ontology can be constructed with the materials provided by 
Heidegger. 

There can now be no valid excuse for consigning Heidegger to the 
ranks of the renowned but unread figures in the history of philosophy. 
De Waelhens has provided a clear and orderly account of the main 
themes of Sein und Zeit. They are seen in a somewhat new, but always 
faithful, perspective by being set forth in the French language. To 
elucidate the exact sense of the key concepts, the author considers the 
usage in Heidegger’s other works as well as in his classic treatise on 
being and time. The new development that his thought has taken in 
recent conferences on Holderin and on the nature of the work of art 
is also briefly reported. All of Heidegger’s mature writings, including 
one unpublished lecture, are used in an effort to shed as much light as 
possible upon the notoriously tortuous and cryptic paragraphs of Sein 
und Zeit. Since the publication of the present study, however, Heideg- 
ger has issued an important investigation entitled Vom Wesen der 
Wahrheit (Frankfurt am Main, 1943). Except for this latest item, 
De Waelhens’s bibliography lists most of Heidegger’s writings, as well 
as the books and articles on him that appeared before 1942. One 
omission that ought to be rectified in later editions is a significant 
article on Kant that Heidegger contributed to the Philosophisches 
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Jahrbuch (Vol. XXV [1912]) before his break with the Catholic 
Church. Ze 

Happily, the already impressive literature on Heidegger’s philosophy 
does not remain a dead letter serving only as bibliographical padding. 
References to the works of other students are made liberally by De 
Waelhens in his footnotes, whenever such references or citations would 
aid the reader. Sometimes the lack of comprehension on the part of 
an “authority” is deftly exposed. One is not left, however, with the 
impression that the interpretation of De Waelhens is advanced without 
consideration of other views. Whenever there is a serious clash of 
opinions, the reader is permitted to judge between the conflicting 
opinions. Thus a careful reading of this book also serves as an intro- 
duction to a broad sector of contemporary European philosophical dis- 
cussion. 

Throughout the expository sections, criticism of Heidegger is kept 
- at an alert minimum. This objective caution adds all the more weight 
to the conclusion that Heidegger has devised a prolegomenon incapable 
of leading consequentially to a general theory of being. What was 
intended only as a descriptive introductory analysis has in fact engulfed 
ali that might be said in an ontology. Yet there are some basic contra- 
dictions even in that part of Heidegger’s theory which has already been 
made public. One of these concerns the impossibility of discoursing 
intelligibly and determinately about a brute existence (Seiendes) which 
is held to be absolutely inaccessible to reason. A similar difficulty has 
lately been encountered by Jean-Paul Sartre, whose theoretical views on 
the en-soi were published after the completion of De Waelhens’s study 
(cf. L’Etre et le néant, Paris, 1943). Incidentally, De Waelhens is one 
of the few authors cited by Sartre in his own attempt at an atheistic 
ontology. 

De Waelhens also contends that Heidegger’s existentialism cannot 
escape the religious problem, even though it rigorously excludes all 
mention of God. That his thought is strongly influenced by religious 
considerations is evident from the role that guilt, the Fall, conscience, 
and other cognate notions play in his philosophy. It is a historical 
commonplace that in part his doctrines are a total laicization of Kierke- 
gaard’s conception of Christian existence. De Waelhens adds that 
there is a fundamental identity between their positions, the main 
difference being that Heidegger has worked out a systematic phil- 
osophical theory of religious nihilism free from the illusion of an 
eternal God. This oversimplifies a complex relation. The author 
seems to rely excessively upon Jean Wahl’s version of the mind of 
Kierkegaard and to accept uncritically Heidegger’s own account of his 
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relation with Kierkegaard. What the latter thinker would challenge 
is precisely Heidegger’s claim that Kierkegaardian existentialism is 
psychological and can be transposed without deformation into an 
atheistic ontology. The “laicizing” process is not the removal of a 
tenderly cultivated illusion but a radical rejection of what was for 
Kierkegaard the only reality that could constitute the individual in 
concrete existence and in the instant. Moreover, Wahl’s own tenta- 
tiveness and aesthetic interpretation of life have been read into his 
otherwise admirable Etudes kierkegaardiennes. It is significant that 
De Waelhens avoids the problem of Heidegger’s attitude toward 
Schelling, even though its importance for the Kierkegaard-Heidegger 
question was brought out in an article by Maximilian Beck mentioned 
in the bibliography. 

There is only an occasional overt reference in this volume to Scholastic 
metaphysics. But the traditional answers to many of Heidegger’s 
difficulties are present as a firm background throughout the investiga- 
tion. At the final parting of the ways, De Waelhens notes that the 
most thoroughgoing philosophical alternative to the constructive view 
of cognition and the intelligibility of being is not Heidegger’s own later 
divagations in the realm of chthonic poetic wisdom but a realist theory 
of knowing and being. The present work is eminently successful in 
presenting the philosophy of Heidegger. A reading of it should, how- 
ever, convince us that a good deal of actual work remains to be done 
in the field of first philosophy. Now that the problems of Seim und 
Zeit have been clearly stated, the perennial philosophy of finitude should 
demonstrate in a practical way its ability to deal with them satisfactorily. 

JAMES COLLINS 
St. Louis University 


Human Destiny. By Lecomte du Nouy. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1947. Pp. xxi + 289. $3.50. 

This book by an outstanding French scientist has as its purpose to 
prove that the position which the atheistic materialist maintains in the 
name of science is unscientific and false. Through an appraisal of 
evolution he attempts to show that man is the end toward which the 
evolution of the living tends and in which, in a sense, it ceases; that God 
alone as the antichance factor renders evolution intelligible; and lastly 
that further evolution is manifested only in the psychological realm 
through man’s freedom, which has as its end a morally superior race. 
Thus Du Noiy is presenting evolution as an all-inclusive principle of 
the interpretation of reality. So we must lose sight neither of the 
analytic aspect as found in the critique of science and a manifestation 
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of its implications, nor of the synthetic aspect in which he stresses that 
“the psychic, moral, and spiritual realms become incorporated into the 
scientific realm” (p. 228) and science itself joins with the intuitional 
realm whose culminating point is religion. 

Before an attempt is made to analyze this composite view it is well to 
recall that the author is primarily a scientist. He mentions such 
English philosophic scientists as Eddington; but we might also stress 
that he seems familiar with the French scientific philosophers Ravission, 
Boutroux, and especially Bergson. Seen as continuing this latter line 
of thought, his theory, in which knowledge is divided into intuitional 
and rational, is more or less an accepted position; his insistence on 
finality is not surprising, and his notion of freedom as spontaneous free 
choice joined to evolution is very Bergsonian. That does not mean to 
say that his position as a whole is not original. It is. But it is not 
without background, nor is it free of some of the difficulties inherent in 
-that background. 

The author has divided his work into three books: the first is 
entitled “The Methods” ; the second, “The Evolution of Life”; and the 
third, “The Evolution of Man.” 

The book on methods stresses the relativity of scientific knowledge, 
and scientific knowledge is equated with rational knowledge. Now 
this scientific knowledge is doubly relative. First, because all rational 
knowledge is dependent on the structure of our senses and brains; so 
the resulting “phenomena only exist, as such, in our brains. Each has 
an external, objective cause, and we cannot affirm that there is an 
identity between this cause and.the phenomenon which results from it 
within ourselves” (p. 6). The second meaning of relativity arises from 
the fact that we treat these relative phenomena according to scientific 
method. 

Certainly it would be agreed that knowledge as conclusions derived 
from a study of phenomena according to scientific method can be called 
relative. Such knowledge in the quantitative field gives close but 
approximate measurements; in the qualitative or descriptive field it 
gives conclusions based upon and limited to the observations and kind 
of observations made. The laws derived from such data are not only 
a posteriori and purely inductive, but they allow, for the most part, only 
of a statistical method in their formulation as well as in their further 
synthesis and in the predictions drawn from them. Science predicts 
according to this method, which is “a method based on a very great 
number of active elements. On a certain scale of observation, the pre- 
cision obtained depends on the number of elements considered” 
(pp. 20-21). This scientific relativity is thus unquestionable. How- 
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ever, the first or radical relativity of all rational knowledge is highly 
questionable. In the position taken by Du Noiy there could be no 
rational judgment of an absolute character, and so truth in the rational 
order could never be absolute. Logically this sweeping relativistic stand 
should be seen as a coefficient of all his conclusions. But actually, in 
his presentation, the absolute character of the realism inherent in every 
science together with the certitude of his intuitions predominates 
(p. 38). 

The best part of the book is, I think, the scientific, in so far as the 
author indicates the factual ground for the theory of evolution of all 
reality. He states that there is much ground for maintaining evolu- 
tion, but also that factually it must be realized that the continuity this 
word expresses is not given with the complete sequence we might 
expect. There are actually different levels, and laws based on one level 
do not seem to hold for the other levels. The first level he considers is 
that of electronic phenomena. The laws which govern this level are 
not like those of the material atom of the next level. Between them 
“there is today an impassable chasm” (p.-19); “. .. right at the 
beginning, there is a break in the continuity of the history of the 
evolution of the universe, or rather in man’s interpretation of this 
history” (p. 20). 

Now if the inorganic or second level is considered as molecular in 
character and the movement of molecules as absolutely disordered, we 
can, through the calculus of probabilities, enunciate the laws of chance 
and so introduce a certain order into this picture of the inorganic world. 
But Du Noity also shows that according to chance with its laws of prob- 
abilities—considering also the space and time necessary for these laws 
to have play in an atomic world—it is practically impossible that one 
single molecule of the kind necessary to constitute life be formed. 

So according to scientific law it is neither possible to account for the 
appearance of life nor even of the substance necessary for the constitu- 
tion of living things. There is thus a gap between the inorganic and 
the living. Moreover the laws governing the evolution of the inorganic 
contradict the laws that govern the evolution of the living. 

Considering the level of the living there are certainly many indications 
of the evolution of living things, but factually we have no clear picture 
of the exact order of evolution from the lowest forms to man. The 
picture is not clear in the sense that inherent in the notion of evolution 
is the idea of a continuity. Yet all along the line that continuity is 
missing ; we have no true link. 


By line, we mean a necessary stage of transition between 
classes such as reptiles and birds, or between smaller 
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groups. An animal displaying characters belonging to 

two different groups cannot be treated as a true link as 

long as the intermediary stages have not been found, and 

as long as the mechanisms of transition remain unknown 

(p. 72; cf. also pp. 79 and 95). 
Also, since Du Noiiy considers the transitional forms unstable, they 
are not those that will leave sufficient remains to allow of discovery. 
Factually the possibility of discovering the actual continuity implied in 
the notion of evolution is highly improbable. Yet the picture we do 
have certainly suggests the idea. Furthermore, the author shows that 
the complexity of the facts indicates a picture of evolution not as a 
straight line but as a stream flowing to a valley. This stream is broken 
up; some offshoots are diverted and cease; only a certain main stream 
reaches the valley. It is not that the water as water all goes to one 
spot but rather that a force like a final cause pulls a certain portion of 
-the stream that is not obstructed (p. 81). 

In the complex picture of various types of living things with seemingly 
infinite varieties of possible evolution, chance cannot explain why one 
stream, as it were, tends toward the development of man. 

So, considering the scientific data, evolution as a whole is not intelli- 
gible unless we suppose some kind of finality—a goal to be attained. 
“On an average” there is progress in one direction (pp. 84 and 82). 
And in that progress of evolution, mutation, adaptation, and natural 
selection are seen as its mechanisms. In themselves they are not 
explanatory of evolution as a whole. An over-all finality or telefinality 
directed by an “Idea, a Will, a supreme Intelligence” (p. 97) is all that 
can explain evolution as a line terminating in man. 

However, in the evolution of the living culminating in man, we meet 
the next level and also the next great gap; “. . . the appearance of 
moral and spiritual ideas remains an absolute mystery” (p. 84). Here 
again there is no link, no picture or instance of a transition from animal 
to “man’”—‘“man,” that is to say, as a being anatomically and physiologi- 
cally perfect. Yet Du Noity, in carrying on the inherent notion of 
continuity in the over-all hypothesis of evolution, often speaks of “man” 
as in that stage of not-animal and becoming-man. 


It is against this heredity, against this immense accumula- 
tion of memories, by now deprived of any meaning, and 
dating back to epochs forever vanished, that man must 
fight to prepare the advent of the spiritual being he is 
destined to become (p. 103; cf. also pp. 108-9, 110, 113, 
117, 147). 


Man as man is distinguished from the animal by the fact that he is 
free, has liberty of choice. Animals are “slaves of their physiological 
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functions and of their hormonal, endocrine secretions” (p. 113). Evo- 
lution now is carried on in man as a development in the moral order 
dependent on free acts of choice toward the spiritually superior race. 

In this discussion of science and evolution the author clearly shows 
that science cannot be considered as giving a fully intelligible account 
of the world. And he uses these scientific data to stress the necessity 
of God. What is the force of that necessity? 

Factually, science indicates different levels and laws for these levels. 
Moreover it is not a fact of science that we have the links that would 
give factual reality to evolution. This is the first scientific aspect 
Du Noiiy uses, but it is not so clear how these data are connected with 
the proof of the existence of God. Certainly he makes clear that for a 
full understanding of the world one must reason beyond the given sci- 
entific facts. But with regard to these there is a double question. 
First, does the lack of a link at any point mean just nondiscovery or 
nonobservation of it, or does it mean the impossibility that there be a 
link? If the question is the first alternative, then all that is needed is 
more scientific research, which may or may not be actually possible. 
But if the question is the second alternative, the philosopher, not the 
scientist, must clarify the necessity of the “something” that can account 
for the nonevolutionary leap. 

However, Du Notty stresses God most as the antichance factor. As 
such the reasoning depends on the supposition of a disordered molecular 
universe to which the laws of chance are applicable. But the question 
then is; in what degree is the molecular picture of the universe a neces- 
sary one? There is a danger here of resting the proof of God’s existence 
on a scientific theory and so on a hypothetical necessity. It does show, 
however, that chance cannot account for life. Perhaps the scientific 
data that evolution is a “sort” of developing line culminating in man, 
within a complexity of various possible developments, would be 
Du Noty’s strongest point for postulating a telefinalism and so the 
necessity of an “Idea” and “Will” guiding that development. For here 
both the facts and their development, of themselves, cannot explain the 
factual culmination. There is an intrinsic demand for a director or a 
finalization of this development in the direction that it takes. 

Du Noty’s further development of his position linking the notion of 
freedom and evolution is a yet more difficult one to understand because 
it seems to contain an inherent contradiction together with a certain 
truth. First of all, as has been pointed out, evolution bespeaks a 
progress, a development, an idea of continuity, while an act of choice 
expresses a discontinuity. A man who makes a free choice of the 
moral good is then and there good. Though through good acts he 
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may beget in himself a virtuous disposition which facilitates future 
choice of the good, these acts never eliminate each positive act of choice 
as a choice. If this is not so, choice ceases to be choice. In an even 
more evident fashion it seems impossible to consider morally good peo- 
ple in the role of ancestors of morally superior offspring—the “ancestor 
of the spiritually perfect man” (p. 117). If free choice is free, the 
morally evil can be chosen by a person no matter what his position is 
in the line of human beings. It is only if moral development is con- 
sidered as evolutionary and so not free that Du Noiiy can say 


. we cannot be too rigorously severe at our stage of 
evolution. We are at the beginning of the transformations 
which will end in the superior race and which will require 
a sustained effort for hundreds of centuries (p. 177). 

But if man is not sufficiently evolved, how can we consider his 
failure as dependent on “personal effort” (p. 177)? Yet Du Noiity 
himself has pointed out that man stands out with all his dignity by 
his free act. “It is from this mastery, based on the liberty to choose 
between the satisfaction of the appetites and the flight toward spir- 
ituality, that human dignity is born” (p. 104). But man—and any 
man—has that. dignity not just through the effort he makes toward a 
higher goal he himself cannot reach, but in the personal act of his own 
choice inasmuch as he is author of that free choice. 

Perhaps a second factor causing this confusion of the continuity of 
evolution with the discontinuity of free choice is the truth that man can 
develop intellectually and morally. Man, though he has spiritual opera- 
tions, is yet a material and temporal being; and so time is directly or 
indirectly involved in the operations which bring about his develop- 
ment. For example, there can be a development dependent on man’s 
individual duration and, since he is a social being, on the developinent 
of his associates—as the family, state, and civilization in general; also 
since his knowledge depends on other temporal beings, human or 
otherwise, his development in a sense waits upon the temporal age of 
the universe. On the other hand, throughout his development, his 
intellect with its judgments and his free will positing morally good 
acts can reach the absolute character of things and can express the 
right with a disconcerting disregard for time. Du Noiy sees this 
presence of the absolute within development when he admits that the 
perfect man, Christ, has existed and that “others have very nearly 
approached perfection—some of the prophets and martyrs—but their 
number is infinitely small as compared to humanity, and it is humanity 
that must be ameliorated” (p. 177). He likens saints “to the rare tran- 
sitional forms which, million of years in advance, heralded the eclosion 
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of the stable species eventually destined to cover the earth” (p. 177). 
But as the author certainly does not mean that perfect men existed 
before the evolution of man, this does not exactly explain the facts of 
saints before the evolution of the spiritually perfect humanity. Though 
the hypothesis of evolution as taking place in the moral order may 
stress that intellectual and moral development can take place and might 
be aided by the concerted effort of all toward that aim, yet it also tends 
to deny the absolute character of free choice and so the responsibility 
of the individual at any moment of development. 

Again this merging of the idea of the progressive development with 
the idea of a definite act of free choice is found in his definition of the 
good. “Good is that which contributes to the course of ascending evo- 
lution and leads us away from the animal toward freedom” (p. 133; 
italics mine). Also the same idea is stressed when Du Noity says man’s 
“dignity rests on the new mechanism born with conscience which orients 
evolution in a spiritual direction, namely free will” (pp. 133-34). 

The points touched on constitute the main thesis of the book, but 
there are many other important and very debatable points that enter into 
the discussion: for example, “the intuitive irrational concepts” (p. 38) 
which are the source of moral ideas (p. 135) that should be combined 
with intelligence (p. 243); intelligence as opposed to moral law 
(p. 253) ; the outstanding but unexplained character of Christ ; immor- 
tality as the impersonal trace remaining in the process of evolution 
(p. 254) ; faith as irrational; and lastly the intrinsic (not merely basic) 
primacy of natural morality and natural religion over any supernatural 
religion of dogmas (p. 179). This last point should be noted especially. 
Because of the good intentions and high idealism of the book, which 
have been emphasized by man, this point might seem of small importance 
to many Catholic readers. However, if Christ is the Man-God reveal- 
ing to us the truth, it is not tolerance but error to say that the natural 
religious spirit that exists in every man is of “divine origin,” while 
“religions, doctrines, dogmas many and varied, often intolerant, are on 

the contrary the product of men and bear their mark” (p. 179). It is 
also an error to classify religion in the above sense as secondary, as the 
author does when he quotes Dr. Temple as saying, “ ‘It is a great 
mistake to suppose that God is only, or even chiefly, concerned with 
religion’” (p. 179). 

The author of Human Destiny is certainly deeply concerned with 
religions as giving meaning to human life, but apparently only as they 
embody what is characteristic of man’s “abstract, moral, and spiritual 
ideas.” The book has much value in so far as it shows that scientific 
data do not entail denial of these ideas and that these same data should 
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force the intelligence to reason to the necessary conditions of the data. 
But it is not a book that Catholics can read and accept without a great 
deal of critical thinking. Its philosophy, aside from the questionable 
theological positions, is far from being as clear as the author hoped. 


E. G. SALMON 
Fordham Umwversity 


New York, New York 


THE TRANSCENDENTALS AND THEIR Function IN Tue MEta- 

\ Puysics Or Duns Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O.F.M. The 
Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1946. Pp. 
xvi + 200. $2.00. 


This study is a doctoral dissertation presented to the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and now published as Number 3 in the Philosophy 
Series of the Franciscan Institute Publications. Father Wolter is co- 
editor, with Father P. Boehner, of this series. He is a good scholar, 
aware of the importance of the historical and doctrinal relations of his 
subject. Moreover, the theory of the transcendentals is of such scope 
in the speculative thought of Scotus that an exposition of it requires a 
rather extensive survey of the general principles of Scotistic meta- 
physics. Hence, the present dissertation carries on the laudable effort 
made by Father Grajewski (in The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus) 
to put the philosophy of Scotus into plain English. 

In the Thomistic philosophy of being, the transcendentals are limited 
to unum, verum, bonum, res, aliquid, and possibly pulchrum. In a 
somewhat different sense, ens is also transcendental. In practice, the 
list is usually reduced to three chief properties of being: unity, truth, 
and goodness. The first article of the De Veritate is the most informa- 
tive text on St. Thomas’s understanding of these principles, and even 
this passage is hardly a formal treatment of the transcendentals. Yet 
no modern exposition of Thomistic metaphysics would omit the stand- 
ard chapter on the transcendentals; and one feels that the theory is 
indeed an important part of any true philosophy of being. It is some- 
thing of a shock to find Father Wolter apparently using Descogs and 
Bittle as authorities on Thomistic metaphysics, when it is widely known 
that Father Descogs (though a man of considerable speculative ability 
and possessed of highly developed personal views) is actually one of the 
bitterest critics of “Thomism,” and Father Bittle has expressed his 
metaphysical thought only in a very brief and unpretentious book for 
beginners in philosophy. However, when one begins to think over 
other expositions of the metaphysics of St. Thomas that Father Wolter 
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might have used, the thought occurs that there are not many good 
studies of this aspect of Thomistic philosophy. 


However that may be, the reader of Father Wolter’s dissertation 
soon comes to realize why the theory of transcendentals occupies so 
much of the attention of the great commentators on St. Thomas and of 
the writers of modern “Scholastic” books on metaphysics. Duns Scotus 
was convinced, as was Aristotle, that metaphysics reaches its peak in 
the study of the perfect being of God. He also felt that all predication 
is either univocal or equivocal. Analogical predicates, he thought, are 
equivocal. Hence there must be certain very broad predicates which 
are univocally applicable to God and finite beings. 


Now, there are such predicates, Scotus claimed, and they are of the 
kind that transcend the limitations of genus. Defining a transcendental 
as “whatever rises above all genera and transcends all categories” 
(Wolter, p. 9), Scotus can find a very large number of such terms. 
Notice that, while ens is a transcendental coming under this definition, 
it is not at all necessary that a transcendental, in this sense, be converti- 
ble with being. Of course, the properties of being—unum, verum, and 
bonum—are Scotistic transcendentals. But so are many disjunctive 
attributes of being, such as infinite-or-finite, substance-or-accident, 
necessary-or-contingent, one-or-many, and many others. (See the list 
on p. 161.) Moreover, there is another large group of transcendentals 
called perfectiones simpliciter. These Father Wolter calls pure perfec- 
tions in English, though it would appear that unqualified, or unlimited, 
would be a more informative equivalent for simpliciter. Included in 
these we find many simple attributes predicable of God only—omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and so on—and also many attributes predicable of 
God and of certain creatures, such as wisdom, knowledge, free will. 
Father Wolter sees the roots of the theory of the perfectiones simpli- 
citer in St. Anselm’s Monologium. This is an easily justified historical 
conclusion. It is clear that Scotus is working toward a metaphysics 
that will be a theologic, that is, a science whose object is beyond the 
physical categories and which deals with transcendental being. Scotus 
is in the tradition of Aristotelian scholarship that takes the term 
metaphysica as descriptive of the content of the science. Hence he says 
in Quaestiones Subtilissimae super Libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis: 
“hance scientiam vocamus Metaphysicam, quae dicitur a meta, quod est 
trans, et physis scientia, quasi transcendens scientia, quia est de tran- 
scendentibus” (prologue, 5, quoted in Wolter, p. 176, note 1). Thus, 
it is easy to understand why Scotus is prepared to accept proofs of the 
existence of God, which begin with something other than man’s experi- 
ence of the physical world. This view of metaphysics as a theologic 
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indicates the need of a revaluation of the ordering of the sciences in the 
later Schoolmen. To understand what Cajetan and John of St. Thomas 
and Suarez were doing, it will be absolutely necessary to work out the 
implications of Duns Scotus’s approach to a first philosophy. Father 
Wolter’s dissertation makes a good start on this work, and its importance 
is by no means limited to the confines of Franciscan philosophy and 
theology. 

I can only mention, finally, by quoting these lines (p. 32), a very 
interesting historical judgment : 


The real roots of the medieval theory of analogy are to 
be found in Augustinian illuminationism, or even more 
remotely, perhaps, in Plato himself. In rejecting illumi- 
nationism, Scotus was forced to find a new basis for the 
doctrine of analogy. He found it in his theory of univo- 
cation. 


Beyond quoting an article by Hirschberger, Father Wolter does not go 
into this point. He does develop the Scotistic critique of analogy, but I 
should like to see some demonstration of the relations between illumina- 
tionism and analogy. 

VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis University 
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Tue MerapuysicaL Society. By Alan Willard Brown. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1947. Pp. xiv + 372. $4.50. 

Dr. Brown has attempted both to write the definitive history of the Metaphysi- 
cal Society, which was founded in England in 1869, very largely through the 
efforts of James T. Knowles, and to bring together in common discussion the 
leading representatives of various trends in English thought. The Society is 
placed in the framework of contemporary culture and considered in relation 
to our present intellectual crisis. A complete list of members (pp. 307-12), 
a list of papers presented to the Society (pp. 314-39), and an extensive index are 
included in the book. 


Dors Gop Exist? By A. E. Taylor. Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. Pp. vii + 172. 
$2.00. 


In this essay the late Professor Taylor presents the rational proofs for the 
existence of God. Since he believed that the major modern difficulties against 
theism—though really metaphysical—apparently arise from science, he avoided 
express metaphysical exposition and attempted to put solutions in the “idiom” 
of “science” itself. Unfortunately, the book has no table of contents, no 
indexes, and a wholly inadequate list of recommended readings. 


An Essay on Morats. By Philip Wylie. Rinehart and Co., New York, 1947. Pp. 
xvi + 204. $2.50. 


This is a superficial and popular presentation of a Freudian materialism, It 
has no value for serious students or scholars. 


Tue Pre-Socratic PHiLosopHers. By Kathleen Freeman. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1946. Pp. xiii + 486. 

This is intended as a guide to the study of Diels, Fragmenie der Vorsokratiker. 
The chapters follow the arrangement adopted by Diels. A “List of Authorities” 
is provided (pp. 427-63), in which a brief biographical note and a list of works 
are given for most of the writers given in Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 
“Stellenregister,”’ III, 568-651. There is an index of topics and names (pp. 467- 


86). This book will be very useful to students and teachers of early Greek 
philosophy. 


THe Meanine or ExtsteNcE. By Charles Duell Kean. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1947. Pp. xiv + 222. $3.00. 


Doctor Kean presents Kierkegaard’s existentialism as a basis for a Protestant 
Christianity. 


ee By Jean-Paul Sartre. Philosophical Library, New York, 1947. Pp. 
2. 2.75. 


This is a translation by Bernard Frechtman of a lecture given in 1945 in 
Paris (later published as L’Existentialisme est un humanisme), together with 
the discussion that followed the lecture. In defending his philosophy against 
Catholic and Marxist critics, Jean-Paul Sartre agrees that his existentialism, 
though frankly atheistic, is both optimistic and activating. 
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On Unverstanpinc Science. By James B. Conant. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1947. Pp. xv + 145. $2.00. ; 

_Dr. Conant suggests a general course that would approach science from the 
historical standpoint, studying case histories and thereby discovering the 
“strategy and tactic” of science. The course is planned to give those students 
who do not intend to become professional scientists or technicians an intelligent 
understanding of science. The book will be of interest to all who are engaged 
in the work of liberal education as well as to those who are teaching the 
quaestiones scientificae in Catholic seminaries. 


L’Ascesa a Dio 1n Duns Scoto. By Efrem Bettoni, O.F.M. Vita e Pensiero, Milan, 
1943. Pp. vii + 122. 
The author studies Scotus’s arguments for the existence of God in their his- 
torical background and within the Scotistic theory of knowledge. A short 
bibliography is provided, but there are no indexes. ; 


Lasor’s RELATION TO CHURCH AND Community. Edited by Liston Pope. Harper 
and Bros., New York. Pp. ix + 182. $2.50. 

This symposium of the Institute for Religious and Social Studies contains 
essays by seventeen authors. -The essays are divided into three groups: 
(1) labor and the community (education, politics, fair employment practices, 
and so on); (2) labor and the Church; (3) spiritual autobiographies of labor 
leaders (Myrna Siegendorf, Harry Read, Alfred Hoffmann, Lucy Randolph 
Mason, Nelson H. Cruikshank, and Ellis F. Van Riper). 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SociaL OrpEer. By George R. Geiger. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1947. Pp. 407. $3.25. 

In Part I of this work, the author discusses the function and nature of 

philosophy as a preliminary to the consideration of ethical and social questions 

in Part II. The positions accepted are, very largely, those of John Dewey. 


Mopern CuristiANn REVOLUTIONARIES. Edited by Donald Attwater. Devin-Adair Co., 
New York, 1947. Pp. xi + 390. $4.00. 

This is an introduction to the lives and thought of Kierkegaard (Melville 
Chaning-Pearce), G. K. Chesterton (F. A. Lea), Eric Gill (Donald Attwater), 
C. F. Andrews (Nichol Macnicol), and Berdyaev (Evgueny Lampert). A 
short selected bibliography for the subject of each essay is appended. 


Tur HENnoLocicaL ARGUMENT FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD IN THE WoRKS OF SAINT 
Tuomas Agurinas. By Sister Mary Annice Donovan, M.A. Notre Dame, 1946. 
Pp. vii + 146, 

This is a doctorate dissertation submitted to the Graduate School of the 

University of Notre Dame. 


Le MouvEMENT OUVRIER CANADIEN. By Jean-Pierre Després. Fides, Montreal, 1947, 


Pp. 205. $1.50. : 
Dr. Després outlines the history and studies the theory of the workers’ move- 


ment in Canada (Syndicalisme ouvrier canadien). 


Locic For THE Mrmuions. By A. E. Mander. Philosophical Library, New York, 


1947. Pp. xi + 206. $3.00. 
This is a popular presentation of some rules and hints on coherent and 


correct thinking; of grounds for belief; of rules for generalization and explana- 
tion, “theories,” and deductive reasoning. Included in the book is a chapter 
on “tests” to be used on various types of assertion. 
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Jose Orteca y Gasset. By José Sanchez Villasefior, Editorial Jus, Mexico, 1943. 


Pp. 356. 
Dr. Sanchez investigates the historical origins of Ortega’s thought, analyzes 


the basic assumptions, and criticizes them from the general standpoint of 
“Scholastic” philosophy. 


INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE. Edited by Richard McKeon. Modern Library, New 
York, 1947. Pp. xxix + 667. $1.10. 

Professor McKeon has selected for his Introduction to Aristotle the complete 
text of the Posterior Analytics, The Soul, the Nicomachean Ethics, and the 
Poeties, the second book of the Physics, the first and twelfth books of the 
Metaphysics, the first and third books of the Politics. Each selection is pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction and the whole by a general sketch of Aristotle 
and his thought. The translations used are those of the Oxford University 
Press prepared under the direction of Professor Ross. The book is well printed 
and will be, because of its price and contents, of great service to students and 
teachers. 


Tue Existence or Gop. By Eric G. Jay. S. P. C. K., London, 1946. Pp. 
vii + 70. $1.25. 

This is a brief commentary on St. Thomas’s five ways of demonstrating the 
existence of God. The author formerly lectured on this subject to Anglican 
divinity students and later found use for the same material as a chaplain in the 
R.A.F.V.R. He therefore presents the book as an aid to divinity students and 
to Christian apologetics. 

The relation between faith and reason is explained in close dependence on 
Summa Theologica, I, 1. 1. Then, after a brief philosophical introduction, the 
five ways are separately translated and commented upon. 


